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HE celebration of the 200th Anniversary of the Charter of 
Yale University presented many features of interest, but 
was chiefly noteworthy for the emphasis laid upon the function 


of the University as a training school for public service. It is 
rather remarkable that, while the festivities were in their lighter 
elements retrospective, artistic, and dramatic, in their more serious 
phases they were predominantly civic. The very first address 
was delivered on the subject of “Yale in its Relations to Theology 
and Missions.” This was followed by other addresses on Yale 
in its Relations to Law, to Medicine, to the Development of the 
Country, to Science, and to Letters, the whole culminating in the 
address given on Commemoration Day by Justice Brewer, the 
key-note of which was the aim of the University to fit youth for 
“Publick Employment both in Church and Civil State.” The 
poetry and music which accompanied this theme served not to 
compete with it for the attention of the audience, but to give it 
added emphasis. The result was an effect which many indi- 
viduals have described as inspiring, and which is known to have 
already produced tangible effects on our national life. 

Public service in order to be effective requires not simply the 
devotion of an individual but his codperation with others of like 
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impulse, and the celebration was in itself a good exhibition of 
the merging of the individual in the cause which he is further- 
ing. Within the University circle, this codperation was most 
cordially carried out between the faculty and the students. as 
well as between the residential part of the college community 
and the graduates. There was a like hearty cooperation between 
the University as a whole and the State and town, whose citizens 
showed a liberal hospitality towards its guests; there was also 
cooperation between Yale University and other universities of 
this and foreign countries, which may be well described in Presi- 
dent Eliot’s felicitous phrase as “‘zealous workers in one cause.” 
The program itself bore unconscious testimony to this feature in 
the subjects chosen for the addresses. In marked contrast to 
those delivered at the Glasgow celebration, which dealt largely 
with the lives of eminent individuals, the Yale addresses dealt 
with groups, cooperating in the furtherance of public objects. 
This practical illustration of the power of codperation has 
given a solidarity to university interests and an emphasis to 
university ideals, which cannot fail to be productive of practical 
results. It has displayed to the foreign delegates in particular 
a source of national power often overlooked by the ordinary 
traveler, who is so impressed with the material wealth of the 
country, its machinery and its manufactures, its hogs and its 
wheat, that he honestly believes our civilization to be entirely 
material. The whole celebration is thus taken out of the class 
of pageants and amusements; it becomes even more than a purely 
educational demonstration and rises to the level of a civic force 
in the community. This character of the celebration was especi- 
ally emphasized by the presence on the platform of men con- 
spicuous for their adherence to high ideals in their public careers, 
such as Mr. Hay, Mr. Low, and Mr. Roosevelt. 


It is a peculiarity of monarchies that the accession of a new 
ruler is normally the result of the death of his predecessor, so 
that congratulations are almost always tempered with tears. 
Anarchy, in its criminal folly, forces the application of the mon- 
archical principle by bringing a new ruler into office amid uni- 
versal sorrow, and furnishes a new illustration of the meeting of 
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extremes. But though a tragedy was the immediate occasion of 
President’s Roosevelt’s accession, it was in no sense its cause. 
His nomination to the vice-presidency differed from that of most 
nominations to the same office, in that it was the direct result 
of the demand for his nomination to the presidency. He was 
the natural successor of President McKinley, and his elevation 
to the chief magistracy loses none of its significance on account 
of the crime which hastened it. This significance lies in the fact 
that we have a president whose claim to the office is not based 
upon his partisan orthodoxy, personal intrigue, or political agita- 
tion, but solely upon character and efficiency in various adminis- 
trative offices. It was as Civil Service Commissioner of the 
United States, as Police Commissioner, as Colonel of Volunteers, 
and as Governor, that he showed the ability, the honesty, and 
the courage which brought him the Presidency. He is also one 
of the few presidents in our history who may be said to bring 
into public office those political ideals which it is the privilege 
of universities to foster and inculcate. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist regarding his policy on the political questions 
of the day, a policy regarding which he has had, since his acces- 
sion, few occasions to express himself, all will agree that he stands 
preeminently for efficiency in the public service, and all who 
believe in efficiency must be, on that point at least, his supporters. 

Even more significant is the election of Mr. Low as Mayor of 
New York. In the short campaign which preceded his election, 
the lines were sharply drawn between those who advocated, many 
of them in good faith, the government of the city through the 
party machine, and those who believed in a non-partisan munici- 
pal government, based solely upon efficiency. While the short- 
ness of the term undoubtedly restricts the power of the new 
mayor to carry out fully the ideas which he represents, and while 
it is not at all impossible that in some future election the city 
of New York, like the biblical sow, may temporarily return to 
the mire in which it has been wallowing, his election is significant 
of the beginning of a new and better era in municipal affairs as 
well as of a new and more vigorous influence of the university 
upon the State than has been possible in our past history. 

These events must give a new courage to those who are teach- 
ing economics, history, and public law in our universities. They 
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must also give them a new and increasing sense of responsibility, 
For the presence of but a few men of the type of President 
Roosevelt and Mayor Low in public office is sure to bring to 
the test of practical experience the work of our classrooms in a 
manner which has hardly existed before, except in the case of 
the scientific schools. This means a wholesome reaction between 
public and academic life, which ought to lead to the elevation of 
the one and the broadening of the other, and which will usher in 
a new period of university influence. 


Good statistics are always a help to good government, and 
often an indication of its quality. The mere fact that they are 
collected shows an appreciation of the scientific demands made 
upon the modern administration. It is, therefore, encouraging 
to note the progress made by the Federal Department of Labor 
in the collection of statistics of cities. This branch of its work 
was first provided for by the Act of July 1, 1898, which author- 
ized the Commissioner of Labor to publish annually as a part 
of the Bulletin, an abstract of the main features of the official 
statistics of cities of the United States having a population of 
over 30,000. The first publication of figures in pursuance of this 
act was made in the Bulletin for September, 1899, when statistics 
of 140 cities were gathered together. These statistics embraced 
seventeen different tables, and covered 74 pages. In the fol- 
lowing year, it was ascertained that some cities had been 
erroneously included in the list, on account of an over-esti- 
mate of their population, and only 129 places were covered, 
but the tables were expanded to nineteen, partly by the addi- 
tion of one giving marriages and births. The third publica- 
tion, which was made in the Bulletin for September, 1901, 
shows a marked advance upon its predecessors. The number 
of pages is almost double the number printed in 1899, while 
the completion of the Twelfth Census has made it possible to 
ascertain more accurately the population of the cities, and 
to know which to include. One hundred and thirty-five are 
now dealt with, and twenty-three different tables of figures are 
presented. In some cases, the addition of a new table results 
simply from the splitting up of an old one, but in other cases new 
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data are dealt with. Notable is the addition of a table giving the 
death-rate of the population by causes, and of another giving the 
figures regarding the different kinds of street lights. We now 
have, therefore, a compilation of figures regarding the most import- 
ant phases of municipal life, including the population, the police 
and fire departments, vital statistics, streets and parks, charities, 
municipal works, water, gas, and electric light plants, and finance. 
Somewhat curiously, there is not one table which deals directly 
with any topic specifically relating to labor, but the figures are 
none the less useful on that account, and tables relating to this 
subject may be added later. This publication naturally suggests 
a comparison with the “Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stadte.”’ 
Though the latter has been running now for nine years, and has 
grown to a volume of over 400 pages, it does not cover many 
more topics than those covered by the Department of Labor. 
Among those which might be advantageously introduced, pro- 
vided the figures could be obtained, are those relating to traffic 
on the street railroads, to employment bureaux, and public emer- 
gency works for the unemployed, and to the prices of articles of 
food. But while not quite so comprehensive as the German pub- 
lication, our tables have the advantage of being fresher, those 
published this year, for instance, dealing in the main with the 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1900, while the German figures are 
usually two or three years old. As regards the cities investigated, 
the German figures are also less complete, since their figures are 
limited to cities of 50,000 inhabitants and over, and only 46 of 
that category furnished data. 

The beginning of this publication by the Bureau of Labor not 
only helps to promote good government, but also furnishes the 
means of criticising bad government. This is notably true of 
the statistics of disease, where the marked variations in the death- 
rate from so-called filth diseases can hardly fail to be attributed, 
in part at least, to the varying efficiency of the sanitary authori- 
ties of the cities concerned. 
























































THE UNITED STATES. 





PROBLEMS IN 





FOREST 


VERY country has to learn its lesson in forestry from actual 

experience. More than a century ago the practice of 
forestry was forced upon the countries of Europe by the disas- 
trous results following the mismanagement of their forests. Yet 
with such examples before us we have only begun in this country 
to pay attention to the subject when compelled to do so by the 
growing scarcity of certain classes of timber, and by the disturb- 
ance of the flow of many of our rivers owing to deforestation at 
their headwaters. 

Forestry has been considered seriously in the United States 
only within the last few years. To be sure, for twenty-five years 
or more, there has been some agitation of the subject by a few 
individuals and associations, but no definite measures have been 
undertaken until very recently. Forestry has now become a com- 
mon topic of conversation, and of discussion in the press. The 
public at last realizes that it is one of our most important 
economic questions, and one which requires immediate attention. 
The awakening of the country at large to the importance of 
forestry is due-in part to the press and in part to the efforts of the 
leaders of the profession, but the movement has reached its present 
encouraging stage largely because lumbermen see near at hand 
the end of the virgin supplies of certain kinds of trees, and 
because the flow of many rivers has been so disturbed as to 
seriously injure manufacturers who depend on them for power, 
and agriculturists who use their waters for irrigation. The 
need of a more intelligent management of our forests is now 
recognized very generally, but it is not clear to most persons just 
where and how the principles of forestry can be practically 
applied. 

Until very recently there has been little thought of a possible 
scarcity of timber in this country. Stocks of lumber are usually 
in excess of the demand, and lumbermen are constantly seeking 
new outlets at home and abroad. But the practical exhaustion of 
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black walnut, except in a few remote localities, the growing 
scarcity of prime white oak, and the sudden falling off of the 
output of white pine in Maine, Pennsylvania and Michigan, has 
opened the eyes of the lumberman, who sees his sources of supply 
retreating further and further, and consequently the cost of 
transportation constantly increasing, who sees the price of timber 
and timber land becoming higher and higher, and the margin of 
profit becoming ever smaller, and who sees that either now or in 
the near future he will be forced to abandon his business or to 
move into a new section of the country. This has led to a 
widespread discussion as to the extent of the remaining supplies 
of timber, and as to what can be done to conserve them. 

A century ago there was practically no such thing in the United 
States as a lumber industry, as the term is used to-day. There 
was a population of some five million people who used a large 
quantity of wood and lumber. But the area occupied by this 
population was heavily wooded and every town and city had an 
abundant supply at no great distance. Even large centers like 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia were able to obtain supplies 
by water from sections comparatively near at hand. 

In the first half of the century, lumbering was done chiefly by 
a large number of small concerns. On every convenient stream 
were saw-mills which manufactured lumber for the local demand. 
Larger towns were supplied with timber cut on the banks of 
the rivers and driven or rafted down stream. Many of the mills 
were run like country grist mills, with which they were frequently 
combined. The lumber business was carried on principally by 
small concerns up to a comparatively late date. The Census of 
1840 returned thirty-two thousand saw-mills with an average 
value of only about four hundred dollars each. Since that time 
the character of the lumber industry has been entirely changed, 
largely through the extension of the railroads. The lumber 
market then changed from a local market to one of almost con- 
tinental extent. Large distributing centers, to which lumber is 
shipped from all parts of the United States, have been developed. 
Lumber grown in Maine, in the far South, and even on the Pacific 
Coast may now be bought of any of the dealers in our large 
cities. 
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It has been the policy of the government and the individual] 
States, during our entire history, to dispose of timber lands as 
rapidly as possible to encourage settlement. In early days 
immense fortunes were made in the lumber business. Capital 
was quickly attracted to investments in forest property, with 
the result that the forests in the East were rapidly acquired 
by private owners. Keen competition sprang up between 
lumbermen, and lumber was made plentiful and cheap. This 
competition, the ease of transportation, the abundance of the 
supply, and the consequent low prices, forced the lumbermen to 
devise cheaper methods of lumbering. Under this stimulus the 
finest logging devices and the most effective milling machinery 
in the world were invented. 

With these improved appliances forests are cut away with 
great rapidity. It is not unusual for a logging crew to cut down, 
trim off branches and saw into logs, in fifteen minutes, trees which 
required two centuries for their growth. It is impressive to 
watch the operation of logging engines in the forests of the 
Pacific Coast. These engines are equipped with cables often a 
mile in length, which are run out into the forests and which are 
used to drag logs six feet or more in diameter and weighing many 
tons, through the woods, uprooting trees and tearing up the soil. 
In some modern saw-mills five or six hundred trees are com- 
pletely manufactured into boards, beams and laths, or other 
lumber, in a single day. With such facilities there is no wonder 
that our virgin forests are disappearing. 

Forest products have always been so plentiful and cheap in 
this country that the American people have used wood and timber 
recklessly. Our per capita consumption of wood is now nearly 
three hundred and fifty cubic feet per annum, which is nine times 
that of Germany and twenty-five times that of Great Britain. 

A statement of the amount of wood annually taken from our 
forests does not mean much to those who are not familiar with 
the customary units of measuring timber. It is surprising to 
learn how much wood is used for a single purpose. The amount 
of timber used annually for boxes and crates is equivalent to the 
yield of fifty thousand acres of virgin forest such as is found in 
northern New England. In the United States four million feet 
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of pine lumber are used every year for matches, or the equiva- 
lent of the product of four hundred acres of good virgin forest. 
About six hundred and twenty million cross ties are now laid on 
American railroads, and ninety miliion new ties are required 
annually for renewals. The amount of timber used every year 
for ties alone is equivalent to three billion feet of lumber. There 
are now standing nearly seven and one-half million telegraph 
poles. The average life of a telegraph pole is about ten years, 
so that nearly seven hundred and fifty thousand new poles are 
required every year for renewals. These figures do not include 
telephone poles and the poles required on new railway lines. The 
total annual consumption of timber for ties and poles is equivalent 
to the amount of timber grown on one hundred thousand acres 
of good virgin forest. For making shoe pegs the amount of 
wood used in a single year is equal to the product of fully thirty- 
five hundred acres of good second growth hardwood land. Lasts 
and boot trees require at least five hundred thousand cords 
more. Most newspaper and packing paper is made from wood. 
Although this industry has been developed only within the last 
40 years, yet the amount of wood consumed for paper during 
that time has been enormous. At the present time one of the 
great New York dailies is said to use every day one hundred and 
fifty tons of wood pulp, requiring for its production two hundred 
and twenty-five cords of spruce. The total annual consumption 
of wood for paper-pulp is equivalent to over eight hundred 
million board feet of timber, for which it would be necessary, 
were the trees all growing together, to cut some eighty thousand 
acres of prime woods. And so it would be possible to go through 
the list and give figures which in every case are astonishing. 
We are now using for the lumber and paper trade about forty 
billion feet of lumber a year, which is equivalent to the product 
of about four million acres of good virgin forest,—an area equal 
to Rhode Island and Connecticut combined,—and yet this does 
not include the wood used for fuel, which is four and one-half 
times more. 

Even these figures do not represent the entire drain upon our 
resources, for every year thousands of acres of forest lands are 
entirely destroyed by fire. During 1899, the total money loss 
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through forest fires, including damaged timber, loss of camps 
and other buildings, was about twenty million dollars. 
Alarmists have taken up the question of wood supply and have 
endeavored to estimate how soon our timber will be exhausted. 
They have estimated the total amount of standing timber in the 
United States and have divided this by the annual consumption. 
Their conclusion is that the supply will be exhausted in fifty or 
sixty years. These speculations are very misleading, and are 
unnecessarily alarming. In the first place, they are based upon 
very unreliable data. In the second place, they leave entirely out 
of account the growth which will accumulate during that time. 
Moreover, they assume that all the timber we use is supplied from 
our own forests. As a matter of fact, we import large quantities 
of pine and spruce from Canada. The value of our imports of 
wood and manufactured wood is nearly one-half of the value of 





our exports. 

Furthermore, the estimates of the alarmists entirely ignore 
timber not now merchantable. In fifty years uses will be found 
for many species which are now considered worthless. Then, 
too, we shall in time make use of much smaller trees than now. 
Not that we cannot actually use small trees now, but there is 
such a supply of large logs on the market that small trees cannot 
be sold. The alarmists have gone too far. We may be sure 
that our supply of timber will not be exhausted in fifty or sixty 
years; nevertheless the situation is serious, and an extremely 
economical management of our forests will be required to supply 
the country with timber. 

The production of timber is not the only function of forests, 
which are also important as regulators of stream-flow and 
climate, and as protectors of mountain soil. The effects of 
deforestation are often exaggerated, but beyond dispute forests 
exert a beneficial influence on climate and tend to prevent floods 
as well as low water in streams and rivers. 

Forests, if sufficiently extensive, are the most effective regula- 
tors of stream flow. They check evaporation and hinder the 
drying up of brooks and springs. They retard the sudden melt- 
ing of snow and prevent rapid run-off of water, which then 
gradually replenishes the springs and streams. Thus they tend 
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to lessen the spring floods and to maintain a steady flow during 
the summer. 

It is unfortunate that scientists have no complete data regard- 
ing the exact influence of the removal of forests on the flow of 
streams. Extraordinary floods are usually attributed to the 
destruction of the forests by lumbermen and fire. As a matter 
of fact, many large floods are caused by an unusual precipitation 
over an entire watershed, including the portion of it under cultiva- 
tion; and the influence of recent cutting in the mountains may 
be comparatively small. Again, low water is often attributed 
to the destruction of forests at the headwaters of rivers, when 
the draining of swamps and the clearing of land for agriculture 
has as much, if not more, effect. Sometimes the total clearing of 
forests in the humid East affects the flow of rivers only tem- 
porarily, for trees and brush spring up in a few years, and, even 
though the growth may be composed of species of no commercial 
value, they cover the soil and perform the indirect function of 
forests in regulating the run-off of water. While the effect of 
deforestation is often overestimated, it is certain that it has 
sufficient effect on the waterflow, even in the humid regions, to 
make it necessary to preserve the forests at the headwaters of 
the rivers. In the semiarid regions of the West, this question 
is of even greater importance, for there the conditions required 
for stable forest life are far less favorable than in the East. The 
reproduction of the trees is not as certain, and the forests do not 
recover as quickly from damage by fire and lumbering. In many 
places, particularly in the neighborhood of large mines, forest 
lands are completely stripped for mine timber and for fuel. 
In the Black Hills of South Dakota there are stretches of bare 
mountains which twenty-five or thirty years ago were covered 
with dense pine forests. These trees were cut to supply the 
gold mines near Deadwood. Thousands of acres have been 
cleared in the same way in Nevada for the great Comstock mines, 
often called the tombs of the Sierra forests. And these are but 
two of a great many examples. 

The removal of the forests of the West is undoubtedly affect- 
ing the water flow. How much we cannot say, but certainly 
enough to make it necessary to preserve them in the interest of 
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farmers, manufacturers and miners. An ideal condition can, of 


: course, never be brought about. Furest land will inevitably be 
% e . . . 

¥ cleared for agriculture, and swamps will be drained. Through 
H these changes the flow of streams will undoubtedly be influenced, 


and there will be occasional floods and droughts which cannot 
be altogether averted. The preservation of forests at the head- 
waters of rivers will, however, go a long way toward the regula- 
tion of their flow, but this must be supplemented in many cases 
by the construction of storage reservoirs which will hold back 
the flood waters to be used during the dry season. 

In Europe the forests at the headwaters of the streams are 
largely owned by the State or by communities. When they are 
in the hands of private individuals the owners are often compelled 
by law to provide for replacing the forests as they are cut off. 
Such interference with private rights would not be tolerated in 
this country. The question can, therefore, be solved only through 
the control of the land by the federal government or the States. 
The forests at the headwaters of most of the streams in eastern 
United States are owned by private individuals and corporations. 
The purchasers bought them as an investment with the expectation 
of removing the timber for profit. These men cannot be expected 
to solve the problem of forest protection at a sacrifice of their 
business interests; they cannot be expected to become philan- 
thropists and protect the manufacturers on the streams below. 

) It is contended that the lumberman has no right to treat his 
i property in such a way that it will injure others. But it is not 
now possible to say that the removal of a certain group of trees 





an will produce bad effects. The lumberman will take the ground 

N. in every case that the removal of the timber on his land can not 
au affect the stream flow in any way, and, while it is known that 
Dh the deforestation of large areas does affect stream flow, it cannot 


r be said, with our present knowledge, that the removal of trees 
jaa) 4 from limited areas will produce certain results. It is a problem, 
mas: therefore, which can be solved only by the whole community, 
: that is, the States or government, which should own the land at 
the headwaters of the streams. 

The State of New York has established reservations in the 
4° Adirondack and the Catskill Mountains, primarily to protect the 
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flow of the streams. Pennsylvania is buying large tracts of land 
at the headwaters of her streams, and a number of other States 
are likely to follow her example. The federal government has 
set aside no less than fifty forest reserves in the mountains of 
the West, or about one-fourth of the public forest area, chiefly 
to protect the headwaters of the rivers. It is hoped that at least 
fifty million acres more of public land will eventually be reserved, 
and also that the government will establish some forest reserves 
in the East by the purchase of land from private owners. An 
attempt was made during the last session of Congress to create 
a great Forest Reserve in the southern Alleghenies, covering the 
headwaters of the important rivers in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and Georgia. American foresters are confident that 
before long there will be public forest reservations in nearly every 
State and Territory, and also that it will be possible to place these 
areas under honest and efficient management. 

The question of supplying water to cities and towns is as 
important as the regulation of river-flow for manufacturers and 
farmers. Water companies everywhere now see that they 
must control the entire watershed about their reservoirs. This 
is necessary not only to protect the forest, but also to exclude 
undesirable inhabitants and prevent pollution of the water. 

The forests of the United States comprise an area of about 
eleven hundred thousand square miles. Less than one-third of 
this area is owned by the government and the States, the remain- 
der being in the hands of private concerns and individuals. It is 
probable that in a comparatively short time the forest lands 
belonging to the government and States will be under such care- 
ful management that the timber cut will not exceed the increment 
of the forests. But these forests are held chiefly to protect the 
streams, and are situated on the mountains where the soil is 
meager and unproductive. Their yield will, therefore, be less 
than that of an equal area of land better situated. They may 
supply local demands, but for the bulk of our future supplies 
we must rely upon the lands in the hands of private owners, who 
are not inclined to manage their property with a view to future 
generations. 
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Between one-third and one-fourth of the private forest land 

in the United States is in small holdings of from ten to five 
hundred acres. The remainder is controlled by lumbermen, 
lumber and paper companies, railroads, associations and private 
estates. At the present time the average farm wood-lot is being 
depreciated through mismanagement, and is not producing as 
much as the soil is capable of. Most farmers cut their wood- 
lots every twenty-five or thirty years and then let them sprout 
up again. Meanwhile they give them no particular atten- 
tion. They do not encourage the growth of the more valuable 
species, but merely allow nature to take its course. Further- 
more, they allow fires to run through them and, in many 
cases, burn them purposely. Their object in so doing is to 
prevent injury from greater fires. If the ground is not burned 
over, a layer of leaves and other vegetable matter accumulates, 
which is extremely beneficial to forest growth. But this vege- 
table matter, if allowed to gather for a number of years, will 
burn with such force that many standing trees will be killed. 
If, on the other hand, the ground is burned over every year, the 
fire is so light that practically no injury is done to the standing 
timber. This is the view of the farmer. As a matter of fact, 
while protecting the larger trees in this way, he seriously impairs 
the productiveness of his land, for every fire destroys the 
new growth which springs up in the openings, and the woods 
become thinner and thinner. Moreover, the removal of the 
vegetable mold exposes the soil to the drying influences of the 
sun and wind and to the washing away of certain mineral matters 
which would otherwise be retained, and which are beneficial to 
tree growth. 

More can now be done in the way of practical forestry on small 
woodlots than on any other class of forest land. In the first 
place, the woodlot is a permanent investment and is one of the 
most valuable assets of any farm. It will be worth while for a 
farmer to put a great deal of care and time in improvements, for 
the sale value of the property will be enhanced, even if he does 
not reap an immediate benefit. The farmer can utilize his leisure 
hours, when he would otherwise be sitting beside the kitchen 
stove or in the country store, in making careful thinnings, weed- 
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ing out bad trees or bushes which are injuring valuable young 
crowth, or planting open ground with small trees. Many 
farmers will not take this trouble, but the majority will do so as 
soon as they better understand the subject of wood production. 
Interest in forestry among the farming class is spreading very 
rapidly. This is especially true of the farmers on the western 
plains where there are now no forests and where tree-planting has 
proved extremely profitable. There are now about two hundred 
million acres of woodlands in small holdings. This area will 
probably be considerably reduced, because in many sections, as in 
the middle West, the woods are chiefly composed of virgin timber, 
and the land is brought under cultivation as the trees are cut off. 
The greater portion of this area will, however, remain in forest 
because the soil is not suited for agriculture, and will improve 
in productiveness as the farmers and other owners are educated 
to treat their woodlands intelligently. 

The most difficult problem of American forestry is the manage- 
ment of the two hundred and fifty odd million acres of forest land 
which are owned in large blocks, chiefly by himbermen and 
lumber companies who have purchased it as a speculation rather 
than as a permanent investment. These lands are mostly in 
thinly populated sections where forest property is cheap. The 
lumberman buys his land at a low price and aims by the sale 
of the timber to cover the initial cost, in addition to a handsome 
profit. Beyond this he has no interest in the land. The prac- 
tice of forestry, on the other hand, involves the investment of 
a certain amount of money in the forest, that is to say, if a 
lumberman were to practice forestry, he would not cut all of 
the trees which he removes under the regular system, for he must 
leave trees for seed or for the protection of the soil. Or, if he 
cuts all of the trees, it may be necessary for him to resort to 
planting, which involves a considerable outlay of money. At the 
present time, however, there is little inducement for a lumberman 
to hold his land as a permanent investment, and still less induce- 
ment to leave any money invested in the forest. The main rea- 
sons are the danger from forest fires and the exorbitant rates 
of taxation. 

In most of the extensive forest areas in this country, fires 
are apt to be started at any time, so that a business man 
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would be foolish to leave trees standing in the forest for seed 
or soil cover, which he could dispose of at a profit, because the 
chances are strong that they will be destroyed by fire. In the 
same way, a lumberman would be foolish to spend ten dollars or 
more per acre in tree planting unless reasonably protected against 
fire. 

In many sections, notably in Pennsylvania and in the Lake 
States, forest property is taxed at exceedingly high rates. At its 
best, forestry is a long investment and returns from a lumbered 
area cannot be expected for many years. During that period the 
owner must pay high taxes and, as a rule, he does not feel like 
keeping his taxes paid up where the ultimate returns are problem- 
atical on account of fires. He is usually inclined to allow his 
land to revert to the State in default of taxes, and to invest his 
money in forest land elsewhere. 

Many large forest owners in this country expect to hold their 
land for an indefinite period for special purposes. Thus mine 
companies, hunting and fishing clubs, railroad companies and 
wealthy individuals hold their land for other purposes than profit 
from the timber. It will pay them to manage their forests in 
such a way that the greatest amount of timber may be cut in the 
long run. They can afford to sacrifice the immediate profit for 
the sake of increased gains in the future. 

From a forester’s point of view the formation of large lumber 
companies is an encouraging sign. It may be a serious thing 
for the small competitor, but forestry will undoubtedly be for- 
warded, for the great companies will adopt the methods of for- 
estry before the small lumbermen. The great lumber companies 
install plants costing millions of dollars, and they must make 
provision for enough timber to meet their future demands. 
These companies will be forced, sooner or later, to practice 
forestry. It will not be a question of whether they can afford 
to manage their lands conservatively, but whether they can afford 
not to do so. Many lumber and paper companies are now con- 
sidering the question of forestry, and a few of them have begun 
to apply its principles. 

The lumberman will not adopt forestry until he finds it profit- 
able to hold his timber land with a view to cutting successive 
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crops of trees. Every inducement should, therefore, be offered by 
the State to encourage permanent investments in forest property. 
In the first place, the State should provide an adequate protection 





against fire; and, in the second place, should reduce, or remit, 
taxes on young forest growth. 

The maintenance of an efficient fire service involves a large 
annual expenditure of money, but the amount is trifling compared 
to the benefit which would result to the State. A striking illus- 
tration of the effect of forest fires is found in southern New 
Jersey. Sections which at one time contained thriving com- 
munities engaged in the lumber business, have become nearly 
depopulated, and the only inhabitants are a shiftless class of 
people, locally known as “‘pine rats,’”” who live by picking huckle- 
berries and stealing timber. Forest fires run over this country 
every year or two, and there is no inducement whatever for the 
investment of capital in forest land. The expenditure by the 
State of only one cent an acre per annum would adequately pro- 
tect this entire section against fire. 

The protection of forests against fire is necessary to ensure a 
future supply of timber, even if the owners do not practice con- 
servative cutting. If the land is not burned over, a new growth 
will quickly spring up, although it will not be equal in density 
and quality to that which could be produced under careful forest 
management. 

If our forest lands were managed according to the methods 
of forestry, it is probable that even the present demand for wood 
and timber could be supplied from our own resources for an 
indefinite period. We cannot expect, however, to bring about 
the careful management of all of our forests for a long time. 

With the increase in population, the present per capita consump- 
tion of wood and timber will necessarily fall off. As wood and 
timber become scarcer and more valuable, substitutes of some 
sort will come into use. Stone and steel will be used for con- 
struction, less wood will be used for fuel, paper may be made from 
the fibres of plants which can be raised on short rotations, and 
metal or some other material, will be employed for railroad ties 
and telegraph poles. It is the aim of American foresters to 
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conserve the present supply, and to bring all forest lands into a 
productive condition to meet the requirements of future genera- 
tions. 

Forestry is developing with great rapidity in this country. 
The work has already become so extensive that the few trained 
American foresters are unable to meet the demands upon them. 
The United States government is now expending between five 
and six hundred thousand dollars a year in forest work, and there 
are in the entire government employ less than twenty well 
trained foresters. The forest work of the government is, therefore, 
seriously handicapped by the lack of men who have had thorough 
practical training and experience. In a number of instances 
private owners have had to give up the practice of forestry on 
their lands because the proper men could not be found to do the 
work. The United States owns about fifty million acres of forest 
lands in the Philippine Islands. The Director of the Philippine 
Bureau of Forestry was obliged to come to the United States to 
secure foresters to assist him in the organization of practical 
work on this area, and had great difficulty in finding trained men. 
The Hawaiian government and the planters in the islands stand 
ready to begin practical forestry as soon as competent foresters 
can be found. To supply the demand for foresters, several forest 
schools have already been established in the United States. 

In this country men of high intelligence and thorough equip- 
ment are needed to carry on the scientific work on which 
American forestry must ultimately be based, to practically apply 
the principles thus developed in the management of forest lands, 
to be leaders in the administration of federal and State forests, 
and to bring the people throughout the country to a clear under- 
standing of the usefulness and profitableness of forestry. 


Henry S. GRAVES. 
Yale University. 














THE MACHINISTS’ STRIKE, 1gor. 


NEW epoch in the controversies between labor and capital 
seemed to have been reached when on May 18, 1900, a 
national agreement was effected between the National Trades 
Association, representing the employers, and the International 
Association of Machinists, representing the men. This compact, 
known as the New York agreement, defined a machinist, fixed 
the rate of pay for overtime, the number of apprentices, employ- 
ment and hours, and finally arranged for arbitrating all matters 
in dispute and dispensing with strikes and lockouts. In describ- 
ing! this agreement a year ago the writer took a very optimistic 
view of the future of organization and the success of collective 
bargaining. Within less than a year, however, from the time of 
framing this admirable arrangement it has been deliberately 
broken by one party, and subsequently declared null and void by 
the other. It seems worth while, therefore, to make a further 
study of this very interesting chapter in the history of trades 
unionism, and try to draw some conclusions as to the methods 
and future of wage bargaining. 
The New York agreement had provided for the gradual reduc- 
tion of hours by the following clause: 


“Fifty-seven hours shall constitute a week’s work from and 
after six months from the date of the final adoption of a joint 
agreement, and fifty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work 
from and after twelve months from the date of the final adoption 
of a joint agreement. The hours to be divided as will best suit 
the convenience of the employer.” 


According to this, the nine and one-half hour day was to be 
inaugurated in all shops of members of the National Metal Trades 
Association on November 29, 1900, and the nine-hour day on 
May 29, 1901. Just previous to the former date a joint meeting 
of the executive officers of the two associations was held in New 
York City, at which their belief in arbitration was reiterated and 


1In the YALE Review, November, 1900, p. 302. 
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arrangements made for carrying out the provisions of the agree- 
ment with regard to the shorter working day. At the appointed 
time the nine and one-half hour day was introduced with but little 
friction in most of the shops, while many of them had already put 
it in force. At this meeting, on November 16, a joint resolution 
was passed which seemed to completely eliminate all fear of 
strikes and substitute arbitration therefor. It is important 
as indicating the attitude of both associations at this time, and 
is therefore given in full. The official organ of the machinists’ 
union, when printing it, added this note in heavy type: “Now 
remember that this is the only way of adjusting grievances that 
may exist in National Metal Trade Association shops. Don’t 
deviate in the slightest particular from the above formula, but 
follow it in letter and spirit.”" The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION. 


Copy of resolution adopted by the Administrative Council of 
the National Metal Trades Association and the Officers and Board 
of Trustees of the International Association of Machinists, in 
joint session at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York City, Novem- 
ber 16th, goo: 

WHueErEAS, In the joint agreement adopted by the Administra- 
tive Council of the National Metal Trades Association and the 
International Association of Machinists, it was agreed that all 
pending disputes, and disputes hereafter to arise between mem- 
bers of the respective organizations—that is, between an employer 
and his employé or employees—should be settled by arbitration, 
and, 

Wuereas, It was further agreed that, pending such arbitra- 
tion, no strike or lockout should occur. 

Be it resolved, That for the purpose of providing means by 
which the employer or employé may derive the benefits of this 
agreement, the following methods shall be pursued: 

When a dispute shall arise between an employer and _ his 
employé or employees, every reasonable effort shall be made by 
the said parties to effect a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty ; 
and in case such difficulty cannot be settled between the employer 
and his employé or employees it shall be referred, on the part of 
the member of the National Metal Trades Association, to the 


' Monthly Journal, I. A. of M., March, 1901, p. 135. Cf. 2béd., Jan., 1901, 
Pp. 3- 
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chairman of the district in which he is located; and by the 
employé or employees, to such representative as he or they may 
select, who shall by all means in his or their power endeavor to 
adjust the difficulty to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Should this committee fail to make such adjustment, then 
either party shall have the right to ask for a conference between 
the presidents of the two associations or their representatives. 
In the event of their being unable to adjust the differences satis- 
factorily, then it shall be referred to arbitration, as provided in 
the agreement of May 18th, 1g00. The findings of this arbitra- 
tion, by a majority vote, shall be considered as final as regards 
the case at issue. 

Pending adjudication by arbitration there shall be no cessation 
of work at the instance or either party to the dispute. 


During the winter the machinists started a general movement 
for the nine-hour day throughout the trade. As they had secured 
this concession from the members of the National Metal Trades 
\ssociation, who comprised perhaps 25 per cent. of the employ- 
ing machinists of the country, it seemed a favorable oppor- 
tunity to force the independent employers to grant the shorter 
day also. As the agitation progressed there was coupled with 
this demand, another for an increase in wages. The New York 
agreement had been silent on this subject, and doubt arose as to 
how the clause relating to hours should be interpreted. Corre- 
spondence on this question continued through the spring between 
Mr. James O’Connell, president of the Machinists’ union, and 
Mr. H. F. Devens, secretary of the employers’ association. 
Finally, on April 16, the latter organization agreed to appoint an 
arbitration committee to meet a similar committee of union men, 
who should together interpret the disputed clauses of the agree- 
ment. To this Mr. O’Connell replied, in a letter of April 22, 
that inasmuch as the annual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists would not occur until June 3, he was “of the 
opinion at this time that a conference would not be entirely satis- 
factory until after that date.” He then concluded his letter 
with the following very specific statement of his plans: 

“You are aware, of course, that we are making an effort to 
inaugurate the nine-hour day on May 2oth, throughout the United 
States; also to bring about an increase of wages sufficient to 
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make up for the reduction in the hours. The wage question not 
being covered by our agreement, it is possible that some complica- 
tions may arise between our local people and members of your 
association, owing to the fact that I have notified our local lodges 
that your association would not handle the wage question, 
claiming that was a matter entirely in the hands of your local 
members.” 

A joint meeting of representatives of both sides was, however, 
finally arranged for, which met in New York on May 11th. At 
this conference President O’Connell insisted that the wage ques- 
tion be arbitrated nationally, and threatened to call a general 
strike if this demand were not complied with. The manufac- 
turers refused to arbitrate the wage issue on a national basis, 
declaring that the New York agreement provided for individual 
shop settlement of wage questions. As the union men would not 
accept this method, the conference broke up without result. On 
May 16th the executive committee of the machinists sent out a 
strike order for all men to lay down their tools on May 2oth in 
all shops where employers would not sign an agreement for a 
nine-hour day and 12% per cent. increase in wages. The 
increase in wages was to offset the reduction in time, or in other 
words, they demanded ten hours pay for nine hours work. 
Accordingly on May 20th some 40,000 machinists struck through- 
out the country. As a matter of policy, the strike was confined 
to the shops of manufacturers; and railroad machinists were, as 
a rule, not involved, though the men on several lines joined in 
the strike. It was the intention to call them out later, but when 
the strike began to go against them the machinists abandoned that 
plan. At no time were machinists engaged in the government 
navy yards or other work involved, as they were already working 
on an eight-hour scale.? 


'The following was the agreement submitted by the machinists to the 
manufacturers. It will be noted that demands 4 and 7 are new, as well as 2 
and 6: 

1. Machinists.—A machinist is classified as a competent general workman, 
competent floor hand, competent lathe hand, competent vise hand, competent 
planer hand, competent shaper hand, competent milling machine hand, com- 
petent slotting machine hand, competent die sinker, competent boring mill 
hand, competent tool maker and competent linotype hand. 
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The number of those who responded to the strike call was 
variously estimated, but it was probably about 40,000, and cer- 
tainly never went above 50,000. The number fluctuated, as some 
of the original strikers returned to work under individual shop 
agreements, while new men were called out in several places. 
In the more important cities the men were reported out as follows: 
San Francisco, 6,500; New York, 3,000; Cincinnati, 3,000; 
Scranton, 3,000; Hartford, 2,000; Milwaukee, 1,600; Reading, 
1,600; Boston, 1,500; Wilkes-Barré, 1,500; Philadelphia, 
1,350; Cleveland, 1,200; Buffalo, 1,000; Plainfield, N. J., 1,000; 
Hamilton, O., 1,000. In many places the number of men who 
struck was small, either because the employers had already signed 
the agreement, conceding the increased pay with the nine-hour 
day, or because they did not belong to the union. Of the 150,000 


2. Hours.—Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work on and after May 2oth, 
1901. 

(Note: This arrangement of hours is not to interfere in any way with shops 
where a less number of hours per day is already in operation.) 

3. Overtime.—All overtime up to 12 o’clock midnight shall be paid for at 
the rate of not less than time and one-half time, and all overtime after 12 
o'clock midnight, Sundays and legal holidays, shall be paid for at the rate of 
not less than double time. 

(Note: The foregoing rates are not to interfere in any way with existing 
conditions ; that is, where higher rates than above is paid, no reduction shall 
take place.) 

4. Night Gangs.—All machinists employed on night gangs or shifts shall 
receive overtime in accordance with Section 3, for all hours worked over fifty- 
four (54) per week. 

5. Apprentices.—There may be one apprentice for the shop and in addition 
not more than one apprentice to every five machinists. It is understood that 
in shops where the ratio is more than the above, no change shall take place 
until the ratio has reduced itself to the proper number, by lapse or by the 
expiration of existing contracts. 

6. Wages.—An increase of 12% per cent over the present rates is hereby 
granted to take effect May 2oth, Igor. 

7. Grievances.—In a case of grievance arising the above firm agrees to 
receive a committee of their machinists to investigate and if possible adjust 
the same. If no adjustment is reached the case shall be referred to the above 
company and the representatives of the International Association of Machin- 
ists. If no satisfactory settlement can then be agreed upon, the whole sub- 
ject matter shall be submitted to a board of arbitration consisting of five 
persons, two to be selected by the above Company, two by the above Lodge 
of the International Association of Machinists, and the four to choose a fifth 
arbiter, and the decision reached by this board is to be binding on both 
parties to this agreement. 
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machinists in the country the International Association of Machin- 
ists claimed a membership of 70,000; the number was probably 
nearer 50,000. 

The calling of the strike in violation of the agreement to settle 
disputes by arbitration drew forth from the employers bitter 
accusations of bad faith on the part of the unions. The main 
question at issue seemed at first sight a simple one. The vital 
feature of the New York agreement, aside from the provision 
for arbitration, was the arrangement for a nine-hour working 
day. The question of wages was not mentioned in the agreement, 


' it was purposely omitted, 


and, according to the manufacturers, 
as it was considered a local question subject to various conditions, 
and not to be regulated by national action. Furthermore, the 
men had not observed the agreement even in the method of 
making their demands. This was clearly stated by Mr. P. W. 
Gates, President of the Chicago Association of Machinery Manu- 
facturers : 

“As to wages it was specifically understood by President 
O’Connell and the others at the New York meeting when the 
agreement was signed, that this was a question to be adjusted by 
sach employer with his men. Under the agreement, the men at 
each shop must make a formal demand on their employer in case 
they want a readjustment of their wage-scale. If the employer 
and his men fail to agree on a scale, it is to be referred to the 
arbitration board of the International Association of Machinists 
and the National Metal Trades Association of that district, and in 
case of a disagreement in the district board it is to be referred 
to the national arbitration board. Any other procedure would be 
a violation of the New York agreement.’ 

The men, on the other hand, claimed that it was tacitly under- 
stood, if not expressed, that wages were to be increased to 
compensate for the shorter time; that it was foolish to suppose 
they would have demanded a nine-hour day if that meant a 
reduction in wages; that the wages question had never been made 
part of the agreement to arbitrate; that the men could not be 
expected to work at reduced pay pending arbitration; that local 


1 See letter of N. O. Nelson, in Engineering Magazine, July, 1901. 
* Interview in the Chicago Record-Herald, May 17, 1901. 
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arbitration would in most cases place the workmen at a disad- 
vantage with their more astute and resourceful employers; and, 
finally, that the New York agreement was only a scheme on the 
part of the employers to take the wage question out of the hands 
of the International Association of Machinists, and thereby dis- 
rupt it if possible. Statements! from two of the leaders in the 
strike will make clear their attitude. Mr. A. E. Holder, Presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Federation of Labor, said: “I regard the 
National Metal Trades Association as an infantile affair. The 
New York agreement was on their part a plausible excuse to 
avoid making any definite or permanent arrangement. We do 
not care whether we ever do business with the National Metal 
Trades Association again. The word ‘arbitration’ as far as these 
men are concerned is a farce, and is only a subterfuge under 
which they act in accordance with their convenience or desires.” 
And Mr. A. E. Ireland, business agent of the International 
Association of Machinists for Chicago, agreed in belittling the 
arbitration arrangement: ‘‘The vital principle of organized labor 
is for shorter hours and better wages. This compaign for a 
nine-hour day means more to us than all the other points in the 
New York agreement put together.’ 

It would seem from the foregoing that there were doubts— 
honest doubts, perhaps—as to what wages should be paid under 
the new nine-hour day, but that the New York agreement was 
framed unfairly there is not the slightest reason to suppose. 
While the question of wages was not therein decided, a method 
of settling this, or any other matter of dispute, was provided for. 

In Chicago Record-Herald, June 9, 1901. 

*In the various addresses and statements during the strike President 
O’Connell also completely evaded the issue of repudiating the arrangement 
for arbitration, and wholly ignored the New York agreement. His public 
utterances were wholly misleading to those not otherwise informed on the sub- 
ject. The following paragraph, from an address issued on May 17 to the 
craft of machinists, will suffice to illustrate this point : 

Twelve months ago notice was served on the manufacturers of the United 
States that on Monday, May 20, 1901, the International Association of 
Machinists would demand a nine-hour day, and that if the demand was not 
granted, its members, and those in sympathy with them, would suspend labor 
until the demand was granted. We do not advocate a strike with all the 


attendant mistakes of the past, but merely a peaceful cessation of labor until 
we can start work on a nine-hour day basis. 
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The contention of the union that, because the question of wages 
was not specifically mentioned as one of the subjects to be arbi- 
trated, it was therefore not meant to be settled in this way, was 
the merest quibble. From the beginning the manufacturers took 
the position that it was a purely local question and could not be 
decided nationally, a view with which President O’Connell appar- 
ently agreed in his letter of April 22.1. Many of the employers 
claimed, moreover, that they had already increased wages con- 
siderably during the past year—in some cases as much as 18 per 
cent.—and that they could not stand a further increase of 12% 
per cent. over the present rate.2_ To this the union replied that 
as these advances had been forced upon the manufacturers by the 
machinists, they should not be considered. As a matter of fact, 
most of the employers* were willing to concede the nine-hour 
working day, many of them with an advance of wages over the 
previous rate per hour. But because the National Metal Trades 
Association was unwilling to enter into a national agreement on 
this point with the International Association of Machinists, the 
latter organization called the strike. In doing this they not only 
clearly violated an admirable agreement, but they acted unwisely 
in resorting to a strike before they had exhausted all means of 
peaceful settlement. The union thereby forfeited in large 
measure public sympathy and support from the very beginning 
of the struggle. 

Contrary to the usual practice of unions when deliberately 
entering upon a long anticipated strike, and in marked contrast 
with the policy of the British engineers in 1897, the International 
Association of Machinists seems to have begun its struggle for 
the nine-hour day with very meager resources. The union men 
claimed to have $40,000 in the treasury, besides an emergency fund 
of $150,000, but as the strike benefits of $4 and $6 a week, 
payable after one week from the inauguration of the strike,‘ 

1 See above, p. 251. 

* The Chicago manufacturers, at a meeting of the arbitration board at that 
city on May 29, offered to give the machinists an advance of 12% per cent 


over the wage schedule of 1900. Thisthe menrefused. See Hearst’s Chicago 
American, May 30, 1901. 
3 Nine-tenths of them, according to the pone Machinist, May 2, 1901. 
‘Constitution, Art. VI, sec. 3. These benefits were not paid regularly, 
however, until a month after May 20. 
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amounted to over $50,000 a week, this sum was clearly insuffi- 
cient. Financial assistance was given the machinists by several 
other unions, as the painters, glass-blowers, building trades 
unions, and others. But most important was the support of the 
American Federation of Labor. This organization has each 
year made it a practice to support some one trade in a demand 
for a shorter working day, and for Igo1 it promised to assist the 
machinists in their movement for a nine-hour day. Accordingly 
it contributed both money and services to the strikers. Assist- 
ance was also promised by the Amalgamated Association of 
Engineers of Great Britain. The men were for the most part, 
however, thrown upon their own resources.? 

Almost the only bright feature of the controversy was the 
general absence of violence on the part of the strikers. They 
were throughout orderly and well-behaved. The only important 
exception to this was an attack on the Farrel Foundry of Ansonia, 
Conn., on July 4 with fireworks, but the machinists claimed that 
this was done by outside sympathizers and not by their own 
members. The attitude of the courts may perhaps have con- 
tributed to the freedom from disorder, for in many places— 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ansonia, Conn.,— resort was 
had by the employers to the courts for injunctions restraining 
the strikers from interfering with their business or with the 
workmen in their employ who were not participating in the strike. 
Some of these injunctions were of the most sweeping character, 
forbidding picketing, boycotting, congregating near the works, 
inducing non-union men to quit work, and in any way interfer- 
ing with the free operation of the business.” 

The calling of the strike by President O’Connell on May 20, 
in violation of the national agreement, aroused a spirit of bitter 
opposition on the part of the employers. As one of the manu- 
facturers expressed it: “We have arrived at the point where we 
are tired of union dictation, and must make a stand against it.”’ 


1The machinists at work contributed fifty cents a week for the support of 
the strikers. Secretary Preston, of the I. A. of M., estimated that 75,000 
men made these payments.—New York Times, July 11, 1901. 

* Two of these injunctions are given in full in the Monthly Journal I. A. of 
M., August, 1901, p. 525. Cf. also American Machinist, July 4, 1901. 
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A meeting of the Administrative Council of the National Metal 
Trades Association was finally held at Chicago on May 28, when 
the New York agreement was declared to have been rendered null 
and void by the strike, and to be no longer binding on the mem- 
bers. The abrogation of the agreement had most far-reaching 
effects, for it not only annulled the national recognition of the 
union, but left the manufacturers at liberty to go back to the ten- 
hour day if they saw fit todo so. It seemed as though everything 
that had been gained by both sides was now lost. A declaration 
of principles was adopted the next day, which will be seen to be 
much less liberal than the original agreement. It was as follows: 
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We, the members of the National Metal Trades Association, 
declare the following to be our principles, which shall govern us 
in our relations with our employes. 

1. Since we, as employers, are responsible for the work turned 
out by our workmen, we must, therefore, have full discretion to 
designate the men we consider competent to perform the work and 
to determine the conditions under which that work shall be prose- 
cuted. The question of the competency of the men being deter- 
mined solely by us, and while disavowing any intention to 
interfere with the proper functions of labor organizations, we will 
not admit of any interference with the management of our 
business. 

2. Disapproving absolutely of strikes and lockouts, the mem- 
bers of this association will not arbitrate any question with men 
on strike. Neither will this association countenance a lockout 
on any arbitrable question unless arbitration has failed. 

3. Employment.—No discrimination will be made against any 
man because of his membership in any society or organization. 
Every workman who elects to work in a shop will be required to 
work peaceably and harmoniously with all his fellow employés. 

4. Apprentices, Helpers and Handymen.—The number of 
apprentices, helpers and handymen to be employed will be deter- 
mined solely by the employer. 

5. Methods and Wages.——Employers shall be free to employ 
their work-people at wages mutually satisfactory. We will not 
permit employés to place any restriction on the management, 
methods or production of our shops, and will require a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. 

Employés will be paid by the hourly rate, by premium system, 
piece work or contract, as the employer may elect. 
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6. It is the privilege of the employé to leave our employ when- 
ever he sees fit and it is the privilege of the employer to discharge 
any workman when he sees fit. 

7. The above principles being absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of our business, they are not subject to arbitration. 

In case of disagreement concerning matters not covered by the 
foregoing declaration, we advise our members to meet their 
employés, either individually or collectively, and endeavor to 
adjust the difficulty on a fair and equitable basis. In case of 
inability to reach a satisfactory adjustment, we advise that they 
submit the question to arbitration by a board composed of six 
persons, three to be chosen by the employer and three to be 
chosen by the employé or employés. In order to receive the 
benefits of arbitration, the employé or employés must continue in 
the service and under the orders of the employer pending a 
decision. 

In case any member refuses to comply with this recommenda- 
tion, he shall be denied the support of this association unless 
it shall approve the action of said member. 

8. Hours and Wages.—Hours and wages being governed by 
local conditions, shall be arranged by the local associations in 
each district. 

In the operation of piece work, premium plan or contract sys- 
tem now in force or to be extended or established in the future, 
this association will not countenance any conditions of wage 
which are not just, or which will not allow a workman of average 
efficiency to earn at least a fair wage. 


Another meeting of the National Metal Trades Association was 
held in New York City on June 11, when the above resolution and 
declaration of principles were unanimously endorsed. A further 
statement was adopted defining the position of the association 
during the strike. Steps were also taken for carrying on an 
aggressive fight against the machinists who were still out on 
strike, by raising the treasury fund of the association to $500,000. 
This was to be used to assist individual manufacturers to win 
and to make up any loss they might incur in the struggle through 
enforced shut-down or extra expenses for non-union men.’ At 
this meeting the membership of the association was a'most 

'** During the foundry strike at Cleveland, bonuses of $4 a day were paid 
to non-union men, in addition to their regular wages, In all about $116,000 
was spent in this way.’’ Statement of W. J. Chalmers, in New York Times, 
June 13, 1901. 
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doubled; 157 new firms enrolled as members, of whom 114 were 
from the Pacific Coast. This made a total of 320 firms, all of 
whom pledged themselves anew to fight the demands of the 
machinists. 

In commenting upon this action of the employers, the Monthly 
Journal of the International Association of Machinists, the official 
organ of the unions, said: “From the above it will be seen that 
the fight is not so much against a shorter working day as it is 
against the International Association of Machinists. In its 
broadest sense it is a defiance—in bold language—of every 
principle for which organized labor stands, and means that labor 
has little to hope for if it surrenders itself into their hands. 
Without warning, and without notice to our organization, they 
abrogated every agreement and defined a line of action that denies 
us the right of existence, and declares our association a nonentity. 
Without waste of words they declare a war of extermination. 
They invoke a struggle and declare a class enmity in which the 
victor shall survive and the vanquished shall perish.” 

The International Association of Machinists held its annual 
convention in Toronto early in June and, as was expected, took 
action upon the existing machinists’ strike. On June 8 the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted : 


“Whereas, the officials of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion have declared war upon the International Association of 
Machinists and defiance to and repudiation of every principle for 
which that Association stands; and have stated their reasons for 
so doing is that our international body, through its officials, has 
violated the agreement entered into with the National Metal 
Trades Association on May 18, 1900, by refusing to arbitrate the 
question of wages when the nine-hour day went into effect, and 

Whereas, seeing that the question is not mentioned in the 
said agreement, and that certain officials of the National Metal 
Trades Association and other members of that body have put the 
nine-hour schedule into effect in accordance therewith, and made 
no reduction in pay, it is but fair to assume that by implication 
and in spirit no reduction was intended, and 

Whereas, the International Association of Machinists, through 
its President, did all that could be done with honor to get a 


1 Monthly Journal I. A. of M., July, 1901, p. 441. 
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satisfactory adjustment by pacific means, offering to accept any 
decision reached by an arbitration that would cover the question 
nationally, and 

Whereas, the said efforts proving futile, and the proffered offer 
of peace being brutally refused, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the delegates assembled at the Ninth 
Convention of the International Association of Machinists, after 
due and mature deliberation, and in the name of the membership 
that we represent, do hereby accept the challenge forced upon us 
by the National Metal Trades Association, and in accepting this 
declaration of war we fully realize what it means, but, armed 
with the knowledge that our cause is just, as our efforts are 
honest, we cheerfully pick up the gauntlet and hurl back the 
defiance, with this addition: If it is to be war, let it be war to 
the knife, and the knife to the hilt, for we will never accept any 
modification of our demands, or resume labor until the holy cause 
for which we struggle is triumphant and the shorter working day 
is an accomplished fact, monumental to the cohesive power and 


cooperative effort of the International Association of Machin- 
ists.’”2 


During the next month there was comparative quiet in the 
strike circles. Many of the strikers returned to work, in most 
cases on the employers’ terms, though in some instances they 
secured their demands, so that by July 1 only about 10,000 men 
were still out. This number decreased slowly but steadily during 
the rest of the summer. Many of the manufacturers took advan- 
tage of the opportunity given them by the abrogation of the 
national agreement to make individual settlements with their men. 
President O’Connell stated that the machinists had won their 
fight “for a nine-hour day and an increase in wages” in 75 per 
cent. of the shops involved, compromised in 15, and lost in 10.? 
Even if these figures were correct, they do not convey a true 
idea of the situation, for the men won as a rule in the small 
shops and lost in the large ones. But they are undoubtedly 
exaggerated. A number of firms made a reduction in the hours 
of labor 





had already done so before the strike 





but very few 


‘Monthly Journal I. A. of M., July, 1901, p. 441. The resolution is 
quoted verbatim. 
* Monthly Journal I. A. of M., August, 1901, p. 527. 
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paid the 12% per cent. advance in wages which was demanded.! 
By the end of July the strike leaders themselves were advising 
the men not to press the question of wages, but to return to work 
if they could get the nine-hour workday.? In many places there 
was much bitterness expressed against the leaders who ordered 
the strike, the men claiming that they had been deceived both 
as to the status of affairs between the two associations before 
the strike, and as to the support, pecuniary and other, that the 
strike would command from other labor organizations. In 
Buffalo, N. Y., Richmond, Va., and other places, there was open 
revolt by the unions, and in the former city withdrawal from the 
National Association.* The general feeling was that the course 
of the leaders, both in the calling and the conduct of the strike, 
had not been such as to command the support of either the outside 
public or even their own members, and that they had made dis- 
tinctly a losing fight. 

Although the original provision for arbitration had_ been 
violated by the strike, attempts were not lacking during its con- 
tinuance to settle the dispute amicably. Several meetings of the 
joint arbitration boards of the two associations were held in New 
York and Chicago, but in no case was an agreement reached. 
Two propositions to arbitrate were made by President O’Connell 
through the National Civic Federation—one for a general settle- 
ment by a return to work on the nine-hour day basis with local 
settlement of wages-rate by arbitration, the other for a settlement 
in the New York district on practically the same terms.* Both 


1 The writer examined a list of replies by members of the National Metal 
Trades Association to just these questions, and of 100 firms taken at random 
only 6 had made an advance in wages, though a number had reduced the 
hours of labor. Probably a greater proportion of those outside this associa- 
tion granted the machinists’ demands, however, than did the members. 

2 New York Times, July 19, 1901. 

3See American Machinist, July 11; New York Sun, July 14; New York 
Tribune, August 8, I9o!. 

4 The following were the terms of the general proposition submitted by Mr. 
R. M. Easley, Secretary of the National Civic Federation : 

1. The question of wages to be arbitrated by districts, the arbitration board 
to be composed of three parties from each side, and an umpire to be mutually 
agreed upon by the arbitration board. 

2. All machinists on strike to be reinstated, without prejudice, to their 
former positions pending the settlement by arbitration. 
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of them were declined by the National Metal Trades Association. 
As these terms were the same as were contended for at the begin- 
ning of the strike by the employers, their refusal to grant them 
at this time when offered by the men showed that they considered 
the situation had been wholly changed by the strike and subse- 
quent events. It was evident that they had made up their minds 
to seize this opportunity to free themselves from union dictation, 
and would refuse to treat further with the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists as a national organization. They had found 
it impossible to “place any faith in the responsibility of the 
Machinists’ Union,’? and would henceforth seek only individual 
treaty with the men. 

Even the hasty and imperfect sketch here given of the chief 
events in the machinists’ strike suggests some important questions, 
which are even more fundamental than the method of the strike 
itself. Was there any economic justification for the movement 
for a shorter workday with higher wages? What effect will 
the actual conduct of this strike have on the future of organization 
and of arbitration? 

During the past fifteen years very profound changes have 
occurred in the machinists’ business, owing to the introduction 
of improved machinery and better organization.2 The produc- 
tive power of labor has thereby been greatly increased, and much 
more is now turned out in a ten-hour day than was formerly 
possible under the old eleven- and twelve-hour workday. The 
saving which has thereby been effected in the cost of machine 
construction has gone to reduce the price of the finished article, 
and has been gained almost entirely by the consumer. In other 


3. The hours of labor shall be fifty-four hours per week, which is not sub- 
mitted for arbitration. 

4. The award of the arbitration board to date back to the time the men 
returned to work. 

5. Articles of agreement shall be signed by both sides agreeing to the above 
basis of arbitration. 

6. The above basis for a settlement of the present strike shall not apply to 
firms, members of the National Metal Trades Association, or others with 
whom we have made settlements. 

'See Statement issued by National Metal Trades Association, June 11, 1901. 

*Cf. American Machinist, April 18 and May 2, 1901. 
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words, it has gone, not to those who build machinery or sell it, 
but to those who buy and use it. The men claim that they, on 
the other hand, have profited little by these improvements, except 
for the shortening of the workday. But this has been a general 
movement, and has in fact not proceeded so far in the machinists’ 
trade as in most other lines. They argue, therefore, and not 
unjustly, that they should share in the benefit of improvements; 
that a part, if not all, of the gain resulting from improved 
methods and machinery should go to them in the form of higher 
wages or shorter hours rather than to customers in reduced prices 
or greatly improved machines at the same price. Probably many 
of the employers would be glad to concede the demand of the 
unions if they felt they could safely do so. 

But in a highly competitive business like the machinist’s, there 
is always a strong pressure to secure wider markets by lowering 
prices as rapidly as the lessened cost of production will permit. 
This is especially true when the competition becomes international. 
The demand for higher wages, on the other hand, is usually 
spasmodic and generally easier to resist. It is, therefore, not so 
much their employers that the men contend with when they strike 
for shorter hours or better pay as it is with conditions that they 
themselves have helped to create. They must accept the condi- 
tions as they exist and adjust their present demands to them, 
seeking if they will to secure for themselves the gain resulting 
from future improvements. Yet even here they must reckon 
with industrial forces wholly without their control. These the 
British engineers attempted to ignore in 1897, and they were 
defeated, not because they failed in organization, but because the 
economic forces were too strong for them. It was really a vic- 
tory for the consumer, not merely for the manufacturer. Viewed 
from this standpoint, the failure of the American machinists’ 
strike in 1901 is only another illustration of the fact that trade 
conditions are more potent factors in determining wages than the 
demand of a union, however strong. Such a demand is success- 
ful only if it is economically expedient. The demand of the 
machinists for a universal increase in wages to accompany the 
nine-hour day did not sufficiently take into account the varying 
conditions of production in different parts of the country, and 
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consequently met with firm resistance from the employers. 
Eventually the men will undoubtedly secure all they asked for 
and more too, but the present movement was injudiciously 
inaugurated and unwisely managed. 

But the claim is made by many that by shortening the workday 
to nine hours production will not be materially lessened, and that 
the men will turn out in nine hours as much as they formerly did 
inten. In proof of this position they point to the gain resulting 
from the change from a twelve- and eleven-hour workday to ten 
hours. It may be said in answer that the point of maximum 
efficiency cannot be determined a priori and can only be proved by 
experiment. One thing seems highly probable and is abundantly 
proved by experience under the premium plan: owing to the 
restrictions placed on output by most of the unions, the men could 
easily turn out as much in nine hours as they now do in ten, 
if they would. However, this claim is offset by the other argu- 
ment of the machinists, that the introduction of a nine-hour day 
will give employment to more men, and thus reduce the number 
of idle men, whose efforts to secure places tend to depress wages.! 

If then, as seems likely, the introduction of a nine-hour day 
will increase the—initial, at least—cost of machine construction, 
the difficulties are greatly enhanced. It would, of course, be 
comparatively simple if all manufacturers would agree to it at 
the same time. But the impossibility of securing complete 
unanimity of action is not an insuperable objection to such a 
movement, as the same condition has been confronted at every 
proposed shortening of hours or raising of wages. The ideal 
thing, perhaps, would be for both sides to be so organized as 
to control the situation, and then agree to divide the results of 
improvements. With a strong organization on each side and a 
through understanding between them, it would not be difficult 
to secure good conditions. Regarded from this point of view 
the sacrifice by the machinists’ union of a national agreement with 

Cf. statements made by President O’Connell in a speech made at Bridge- 
port, Conn., last March, and quoted in the Monthly Journal, I. A. of M., 
April, 1901, p. 199-200: ‘‘ There are 150,000 machinists in this country, and 
an hour taken off their day’s labor would give employment to 16,666 more 


machinists.’” ‘‘One trouble with the machinists is that they are too fond of 
work, and one great object of the trade union is to equalize work.”’ 
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the employers’ association, even at the gain of all their other 
demands, was a long step backward. 

A year ago the agreement between the National Metal Trades 
Association and the International Association of Machinists, fol- 
lowing closely on the national agreement of the British engineer- 
ing masters and workmen in 1898, was hailed as a substantial 
gain in the advance toward a better trade organization, and in 
the substitution of arbitration for strikes and lockouts. The 
violation and abrogation of this agreement, while discouraging, 
do not really weaken the argument for association or adjustment 
of difficulties by mutual agreement.1 They do show, however, 
that there is still much for the unions to do before they can be 
successful, in educating their members to sounder ideas of right 
and wrong, and of true political economy, but above all in instill- 
ing in their officers and members the sense of responsibility, so 
that an agreement once made by the union will have all the force 
of a contract with the individual men comprising it.2 The 
labor union, in its present form, is not a very responsible organiza- 
tion, and shows too great a willingness to evade the obligations 
which must necessarily govern all commercial transactions to 
inspire a very strong feeling of confidence. The benefits of 
organization can be secured only by wise leadership, conservative 
action, and a high sense of business honor in holding inviolable 
all agreements and contracts when once they are made. For 
the present, as one manufacturer expressed it, “the disputants are 
only going through the kindergarten stage of industrial adjust- 
ment. They have yet to learn that chips on shoulders, lockouts, 
and strikes do not pay and settle nothing. What they cost is 
gone forever and a sore spot remains.”* 

The writer believes that the outcome of the present labor dis- 
putes, of which the machinists’ strike is but one among many, will 
be the repudiation of the radical, irresponsible, and self-seeking 
labor leader, who to-day too generally is in control of the unions; 

1Cf. The Engineering Magazine, August, 1901, p. 749. 

* The refusal of some of the western unions among the steel workers to 
obey President Shaffer’s general strike order, because they had already made 
agreements, seems to indicate a growing feeling of responsibility, although it 


may be indicative merely of very high wages. 
3 Mr. N. O. Nelson, in Engineering Magazine, July, 1901. 
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that these will become less and less a striking machine, and that 
more and more the policy of arbitration will be substituted for 
that of force. The right of organization on either side must be 
recognized, and the two organizations must learn to cease trying 
to hurt each other, and try to be mutually helpful. It is not an 
easy task. Many difficulties are present in the lack of intelligence 
and of sympathy, in the mutual distrust, and in the want of 
responsibility. Probably the knowledge of how they can help 
each other will have to be obtained through experience in hurting 
each other. But eventually we shall without doubt secure more 
stable industrial conditions through these very struggles, and 
with a growing recognition of the necessity of substituting arbi- 
tration for strikes and lockouts, attain to “a more perfect state.” 


ERNEsT L. BoGart. 
Oberlin College. 








THE MEASUREMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT: A 
STATISTICAL STUDY. 


II. 


A few words will be required concerning the investiga- 
tion of unemployment made in connection with the Rhode Island 
State Census of 1895. No detailed inquiry was undertaken, the 
only information published being that contained in the Tenth 
Annual Report of the State Bureau of Labor, showing, by towns 
and groups of occupations, the number and per cent. of indus- 
trial workers according to the four classes; employed at their 
principal occupation; employed at some other occupation; unem- 
ployed; and conditions of employment unknown. This informa- 
tion is given for each month of the census year. There is a 
recapitulation by trades, but none by occupations, a remarkable 
omission in view of the nature of the subject considered. The 
general results of this investigation are shown in the following 
table, which gives the per cent. of all persons engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits who were found in each class. 











Regular | Other than | | Condition of 
: | regular | Unemployed. | employment 


Months, me 
employment. employment. | unknown, 


June, 89.4 
July, 87.9 
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September, 89.3 
October, 89.0 
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It should be noted that the method of investigation pursued by 
the Rhode Island bureau is entirely different from that adopted 
by Massachusetts. The report of the latter showed the total 
number of persons unemployed at any time during the year, while 
the table we have just given shows the record of the number 
of persons unemployed from month to month. In some respects 
this form of presentation is more valuable than that followed by 
Massachusetts. We cannot determine the total amount of unem- 
ployment that existed during a year, but we can see what was the 
condition at any one time, as well as the changes from month to 
month, a record which for most purposes is the more valuable of 
the two. 

Thus examining the table, it will be seen that 5.8 per cent. of 
all workers were, on the average, returned as unemployed at a 
given time, and that the largest proportion unemployed in any 
one month was 7.3 per cent., in February, 1895. The influence 
of the seasons can also be seen, the per cent. unemployed being 
distinctly higher during the winter than during the summer 
months. 

Altogether this investigation, directed as it was to a single dis- 
tinct point, must be considered as of no little value. It is only 
the more to be regretted that the material was not analyzed more 
in detail by occupations, and a fuller account given of the cir- 
cumstances under which the information was secured. The 
material in the detailed tables permits this to be done, but the 
labor involved is beyond the power of other than a regular 
statistical bureau. 

But one foreign government has attempted a census of unem- 
ployment along the lines of the efforts that we have been con- 
sidering. This attempt, however, may justly be designated a 
notable one, and its results constitute the most important infor- 
mation that we have in this direction. 

Advantage was taken by the German government of the two 
censuses taken by it in 1895, the one relating to industry on June 
14, and the other to population on December 2, to secure as 
complete information as was practicable concerning the amount 
of unemployment existing on those dates. The fact that these 
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censuses show both summer and winter conditions adds to their 
value. 

In taking these two censuses the following three questions were 
asked of all persons belonging to the class of persons returned 
as working for a livelihood as employees: (1) Are you at the 
present time employed, or at work; (2) If not, how many days 
have you been without work; and (3) Is the fact that you are 
without work due to temporary physical disability? The inquiry 
covered all males and females of the employee class. It did not, 
however, include housewives without any other special calling, 
persons in the civil or military service who were pensioned, or 
the widows of such persons, or the recipients of accident and 
invalidity pensions who were totally and permanently disabled. 

The information obtained is analyzed in great detail according 
to sex, occupation, industry, duration of unemployment, etc. It 
will be possible for us, however, to reproduce only the more gen- 
eral results. 

Excluding the persons engaged in public services, the church 
and the professions, the returns show that of the 15,497,632 
persons, male and female, engaged as employees in gainful pur- 
suits on June 14, 292,678, or 1.89 per cent., were at the moment 
unemployed. Of this, 0.77 per cent. was due to sickness or 
other temporary physical ailment, and 1.12 per cent. to other 
causes. The figures for December 2 were, total 15,641,100; 
unemployed 762,668, or 4.88 per cent., of which 1.38 per cent. 
was due to sickness and 3.50 per cent. to other causes. 

Following the plan that we have adopted, the degree of reliance 
that can be placed upon this investigation must first be deter- 
mined before its detailed results are more closely considered. In 
this work, we are much assisted by the frank explanations given 
in the official report of the difficulties encountered and the extent 
to which they were met, and by a critical study by Dr. Georg 
Schanz.! 

It should be stated, first of all, that these two inquiries differ 
radically from the American efforts in that a distinct effort was 


' Die neuen statistischen Erhebungen itiber Arbeitslosizkeit in Deutschland. 


Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Band x, Heft III, 1897. 
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made to meet the peculiar difficulties attending an investigation 
of unemployment, and to present the results in such a form as 
to bring out the important facts concerning which it is desirable 
to have information. This is seen in the limitation of the inves- 
tigation to persons of the employee class, to the exclusion of 
persons permanently invalidated or in receipt of pensions, etc., 
and in the great care exercised in seeing that the questions were 
correctly understood and answered. 

In spite of this care, it is recognized that errors occurred. A 
certain number of schedules were returned incompletely filled in, 
and the answers had to be arbitrarily supplied. This was done 
by presuming, where no answer was given regarding unem- 
ployment, that the person was employed, and where the cause 
of unemployment was not given, that the cause was other than 
sickness. Again, it is certain that a greater or less misconcep- 
tion existed in regard to what constituted unemployment. Thus 
persons returned themselves as out of work while they were per- 
forming their military service; others, while voluntarily unem- 
ployed on account of their marriage or some other event. There 
were even extreme cases, such as where a person who had learned 
the trade of plasterer, but had not worked at it for several years, 
returned himself as unemployed during that time, although he 
had worked steadily at another trade. Finally there were 
included a certain number of professional vagabonds, beg- 
gars, persons permanently retired from work, etc., whom it 
was desired to omit. 

In consequence of these presumptions the report says that the 
figures given should be taken as showing certainly the maximum 
amount of unemployment existing at the dates of the census. 
This position of the bureau, it seems to us, is the correct one, 
though the margin of error, in view of the results of the supple- 
mentary investigations undertaken by a number of German cities, 
which will be subsequently alluded to, must be considered as 
greater than the language of the report would seem to imply. 
Nevertheless, the investigation, on the whole, must be pronounced 
to have been successfully carried out, and the results to furnish 
a very fair indication of the normal amount of unemployment 
that exists in the German Empire. The errors that exist are 
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those that are almost inevitable when an investigation in a new 
field is undertaken for the first time, and it is possible to make 
allowances for them in using the material presented. 

Turning now to a consideration more in detail of the material 
obtained, the most important results as regards the amount of 
unemployment may be summed up in the following table, which 
shows the percentage of unemployment in each of the twenty- 
two main classes of industry, and the proportion due to sickness 
and to other causes. This table, as will be seen, includes infor- 
mation concerning 13,725,825 persons, or almost all the persons 
engaged in renumerative pursuits as employees in the Empire. 


| Proportion per too due 
Per cent. 
unemployed. | 
June 14,1895.; Dec. 2, 189< 
Persons in | 











Classes of occupations. pony oe et val ‘ ra 7 i. | . 
} 1895, ” | z z= oa oa 
| = . a5 02 5 
= Fos GS | ta =a 
5 RB lemics levis 
= _ - ~ | 
Agriculture, gardening and live 

"ee ee ska ea aha aa 5,607,313 0.66 3.62 | 50 | 50 | 22 | 78 
Forestry and fisheries ..... .....--. 116,713. 1.19 4.761 45 55 | 26] 74 
Mining, smelting, salt, etc.....-.-- 564,922 1.47 2.03 | 68 | 32 | 70 | 30 
Stone work and earthenware -.----- 468,489 1.47 5.76 | 56 | 44 | 24 | 76 
eS reer 719,775 | 2.89 3.75 | 39 61 | 40 | 60 
Machinery, tools, etc..........-...- 304,463 | 257 3.44! 41 | §9 | 40 | 60 
Chemical industries. -.-............- g2,582 1.94 2.29 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 
Forestry products, grease, oil, etc. - 38,116 2.09 2.74| 49 | 53 | 53 | 47 
MR ca5u60ds nan deddneneumaeed | 878,494 1.64 I.g2| 55 45 | 54 | 46 
ee ieigin aks -.-.| £21,526} 2.60 2.86 | 44 | 50 | 49 | 5! 
Leather ---.-- ve ee, secrete: | 123.914! 3.46 | 6.04! 33 | 67 | 29] 71 
Woodenware and carved goods..--| 456,229 | 2.93 4.00 40 60 | 40 | 60 
FOGG SOONG... .< . 6.4.00 nnecss- | 656,970 | 3.2 4.35 | 33 | 67 | 34 | 66 
0 ne 775,071 | 3.13 5.42 | 32 | 68 | 34 | 66 
Building trades ...............-...| 1,151,851 | 2.87 | 1§.61 | 41 | §9 | 19 | 81 
Printing and publishing - .-._..---- | 106,536 | 4.18 4.38 | 36 | 64 | 39 | 61 
Painting, sculpture, decoration, etc. 18,765 | 3.59 5.51 | 31 | 69 | 31 | 69 

Factory hands, artisans, etc., not | 
I So dina angi dieres 1 aeknaiwiaaie 28,542 | 4.96 | 35.66 46 51 | 49 | 51 
Commercial pursuits... -............ 626,637 | 3.52 4.20 | 28 | 72 | 30} 70 
Insurance pibdeabewindamesawet! 18,216 | 1.50 1.73 | 26 | 74 | 28 | 72 
REMROROOUNIGD 6.6 ccnccacsess...-| $95,390) 3.90 3.04 40 60} 29) 71 
Hotels, restaurants, etc...........- | 316,951 | 2.54 4.92 | 26 | 74 | 24 | 76 
Baas cccecedadscacccagaenns '13,725,825 | 1.77 | 4.80) 41 | 59 | 27 | 73 


| | { ' 





This presentation shows the fact, already alluded to a number 
of times, of the necessity of studying conditions of employment 
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by industries or occupations. Thus, it will be seen that the 
gr up of agriculture, gardening and live stock, embracing over 
qa third of all the persons included in the tabulation, is responsible 
for the low percentage of unemployment in June. The influence 
of seasonal work is plainly seen in such work as the building 
trades, the percentage of unemployment being 15.61 in the winter 
as against 2.87 in the summer. The high percentage shown 
in factory hands, artisans, etc., not specified, is probably due to 
the fact that employees of small shops not easily classified, casual 
trades, etc., were thrown in this group. Textiles show a remark- 
able degree of stability of employment both summer and winter, 
the percentages being but 1.64 and 1.92 respectively. Mining, 
smelting, etc., shows almost equally favorable conditions. On 
the whole, the showing must be considered as one indicating a 
degree of stability greater than is generally supposed to exist. 

It will be readily seen that the German figures can not be 
placed in comparison with those of the United States and Massa- 
chusetts censuses, as the latter attempted to show the amount 
of unemployment occurring during a year instead of at given 
dates. The Rhode Island census, however, followed more nearly 
the system pursued by Germany. There the average amount of 
unemployment was found to be 4.5 per cent. in June, and 6.7 
per cent. in December, 1894. If we compare these with the 
percentages shown for trades in Germany other than agriculture, 
forestry and mining, which are but little represented in Rhode 
Island, the correspondence is fairly close; though, owing to the 
fact that certain classes of unemployed were eliminated in the 
German census, the figures show a larger amount of unemploy- 
ment in Rhode Island. It is to be regretted that the Rhode 
Island returns were not tabulated by occupations and industries 
in order that a closer comparison might be made. 

A feature of peculiar interest in the German investigation was 
the attempt to determine the extent to which unemployment was 
due to sickness or some other kind of temporary physical dis- 
ability. It is evidently a matter of great importance to deter- 
mine this point in any attempt to estimate the number of persons 
who are able and willing to work, but unable to find employment. 
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While the distinction between the different causes of unem- 
ployment is one which it is often difficult to draw, as, for 
instance, in the case of a man discharged on account of his being 
unable to do as much work as his fellow employees as the result 
of some ailment, nevertheless there seems to be no reason why 
the German figures should not be taken as showing approxi- 
mately the true condition of affairs. Taking all the industries 
combined, it will be seen that in the summer 41 per cent., and in 
the winter 27 per cent., of all unemployment was directly 
attributable to sickness or other physical disability. Judging 
from these figures, it would be fair to assume that at least one- 
third of all unemployment was due to disability rather than 
inability to find work, and thus can in no way be connected with 
industrial conditions. 

Limitations of space allow us to make but a bare reference to 
the other features of the investigation. The effort to determine 
the duration of that particular period of unemployment existing 
at the time the census was taken, does not appear to us to be 
of any special value. The fact that there is no way of determin- 
ing how long such unemployment continued after the census was 
taken makes it impossible to draw any valid deductions concern- 
ing the duration of unemployment. 

The distribution of the unemployed by age periods is of interest 
as showing that unemployment does not fall to a disproportionate 
extent in the classes of very young and very old workers. The 
figures for the two enumerations are as follows: 





Age periods. Enumeration of June 14. Enumeration of December 2, 
14-20 20.30 18.78 
20-30 33.23 30.09 
30-50 28.98 30.88 
50-70 15.30 18.41 
70 or over | 2.10 1.84 
see 100,00 100.00 


Little information of real value was brought out by the group- 
ing of the unemployed by conjugal condition and number of 
persons dependent upon them for support. The presentation 
which is given by cities, while of national interest as showing 
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relative local conditions, particularly that between large and small 
cities and rural districts, is not of a nature to warrant its con- 
sideration here. 

Advantage was taken by a number of German cities of the 
general census of unemployment to make a more detailed study 
of conditions in their particular districts. Such supplemental 
investigations were make by Dresden, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, Lubeck, Stuttgart, and Strassburg. The results 
of these inquiries are of the greatest interest where it is desired 
to make a detailed study of the causes and character of unem- 
ployment. 

The method pursued by the cities was to subject the material 
obtained from the general investigations to a further examina- 
tion in order to determine more accurately the causes leading to 
the unemployment, the duration of the latter, etc. The distinct 
effort was made to determine by elimination the net number of 
persons desirous of employment who were out of work through 
no fault of their own. 

The result of this effort was in a number of cases rather 
remarkable. Thus Hamburg, as the result of its investigation, 
eliminated 3,178, or 14.8 per cent. of the 21,466 persons returned 
as unemployed at the December census, as being persons not prop- 
erly belonging to the involuntarily unemployed class. It is inter- 
esting to note the reasons for which this number were stricken 
out. Five were eliminated because the investigation showed that 
they did not belong to the employee class; 10 were children 
under fourteen years of age; 32 were former employers; 56 
were not working in preparation for marriage; 10 were thrown 
out because unemployed for more than a year, and therefore 
presumably persons not anxious to work; 131 were merely 
preparing for a trade; 275 were former independent journey- 
men; 328 were voluntarily unemployed; 991 were either perma- 
nently, or had been for more than a year, incapacitated for 
work; and 1,244 were improperly returned as out of work. 
While it is a question whether some of these persons should 
not properly be considered as a part of the unemployed class, 
the fact is clearly shown how easy it is, unless extreme care is 
used, to have the class returned as unemployed improperly 
increased. 
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The point has been made that a similar investigation of those 
returning themselves as employed would show that a considerable 
number had done so improperly, and that the errors on the 
other side would thus in a measure be compensated. This is 
undoubtedly true to a certain extent, but all the probabilities are 
that the opposite mistakes would be more frequently made. 

Following this attempt at a more rigid determination of the 
field of involuntary unemployment, most of the cities made a 
praiseworthy effort to determine the causes leading up to the 
unemployment, and a number of very interesting systems of 
classification of causes were derived. As the present paper is 
directed solely to the problem of the measurement of the amount 
and movement of unemployment, and it is hoped in a subsequent 
paper to take up the special subject of the statistical determination 
of causes of unemployment, a further examination of these data 
is not advisable. 

Manufacturers Returns:—There is but a single example of 
the third class of efforts to obtain statistics of unemployment that 
is of sufficient importance to be considered in detail. In addi- 
tion to the effort to determine the amount of unemployment 
through the State censuses, the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor has sought to secure information concerning 
unemployment in connection with its annual statistical survey of 
manufactures in the State. This work, constituting as it does 
the most important systematic effort made in the United States 
to obtain information concerning employment and unemployment, 
deserves an especially careful consideration. 

The publication of the Annual Statistics of Manufactures 
was begun in 1886. The general character of this report is too 
well known to require extended comment. It is sufficient to say 
that the method pursued is to obtain annual reports from as many 
manufacturing establishments as possible, and then make a com- 
parison of the returns from those for which reports for the last 
two years are available. The number of persons employed 
naturally constitutes an essential feature of the information 
demanded of the employers. These figures are then made use 
of by the bureau for the purpose of showing unemployment from 
year to year, and month to month. This is done by means of 
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two forms of presentation. The first is shown in the following 
summary taken from the report for the year 1898. 

























: Range | y Range 
ae Number of oe: A . ; Number of g 
; x Establishments oe > — Establishments qesemgeayed - 
= considered. during the year). . considered. during the year). 

886 } ‘1892 } 
+887 . 1027 22.67 a ‘a 4397 22.34 
1887 | 83.43 1893 } 35-02 

0) ae 1140 21.28 8 f 4093 34.83 
1000 ) 22.82 shea 33-45 

RRR 13¢ 77 5 
noe one 1364 23.36 aa = 3629 32.89 - 
_— 20.48 95) 25.¢ 
1889 ) . 1895 | or 
1890 § 3041 23.33 1896 f -~>~ 4609 26.47 : 
od : 21.95 1896 } 33.48 

oe [<5 3745 22.09 18¢ Ries 4695 32.68 
aogt » 21.50 °97 28.26 
1891 } a. — 1897 } - a 
1892 § 4473 22.4 1898 { -"~" 4701 27.57 

"- 23.10 ’ 29.64 





In this table the “Range (unemployed at some time during 
the year)’’ is obtained by considering the maximum number of 
persons employed in the establishments reporting as 100, and 
then finding the relation that the minimum number employed 
at any time bears to this figure. The difference between the two 
is the range. | 

That the bureau publishes this table as showing in some way 
the amount and variation of unemployment from year to year 
is evident, not only from the heading of the column, but from the 
following language that is used concerning it. In introducing 
the table, the report says: 


‘‘For the purpose of exhibiting the range of employment and unemployment 
year by year since 1886 as shown by these annual reports the following table 


















of percentages is given.” 






In commenting upon the table the report reads: 


‘If the maximum number were continuously employed, the percentage of 
persons employed throughout the year would stand at 100; but inasmuch as 
there are in every industry certain times during the year when the number of 
persons employed is affected by temporary or prolonged shutdown due to 
dull trade, accidents, or other causes, and other periods during which, owing 
to increase of orders, etc., a larger number of persons is employed, the differ- 
ence between the number of persons employed at these two periods may be 
represented by a percentage which indicates the number of persons unemployed at 
some time during the year, the duration of unemployment, of course, not being 
determinable. This percentage is shown in the third column of the table. It 
will be noted that in the comparison for 1886-1887 less than one-fourth of the 
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persons employed at the periods of employment of the greatest number were 
out of employment at some time during the year; the proportion of unemploy- 
ment remained practically the same until 1892-1893, when in the latter year it 
slightly exceeded one-third, remaining at this figure until 1894-1895, in which 
latter year the range was again practically one-fourth; and since 1896 a grad- 
ual improvement will be noted.” 

Nothing could be more misleading than this table, and the 
language used in regard to it. The use made of these figures 
and the deductions drawn by the bureau are wholly unwarranted. 
If the figures have any value at all, it is not as they are here 
used. In the first place, the assumption is made that the highest 
number of persons returned by each establishment as employed 
at any time during the year represents its maximum labor 
capacity and that if that number were continuously employed 
there would be no unemployment. It may represent this and it 
may not. In point of fact this number has no necessary relation 
to the number of workingmen desiring employment. It may 
show from the manufacturer’s standpoint the extent to which he 
was able to keep his plant in active operation, but it does nothing 
more. If we suppose two establishments which one month 
employ two and ten employees respectively and the next ten and 
two, the maximum number here would be twenty and the “range” 
of unemployment sixteen, or 80 per cent., although all twelve 
employees might have been continuously employed. 

In the second place, it must be borne in mind that only estab- 
lishments in operation during the two years are taken. There 
are thus eliminated at the start all establishments which are shut 
down; in other words, those establishments with the largest 
amount of unemployment are not considered. Still other objec- 
tions might be urged, but it is unnecessary to comment further. 
As a measure of unemployment this table must be considered 
worthless. 

The second method of presenting returns of employment is 
that of showing the variation in the number employed from month 
to month. This method is shown in the following table, which 
was taken from the Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor for 
1893, and the figures for the subsequent year ended. In this 
table the maximum number employed during any month of each 
year is taken as 100, and the variation in the number employed 
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in other months is expressed in the form of percentages. The 
difference between these percentages and 100 represents the per- 
centages of unemployment as shown in the table. 


Months. \. % " 2. 893. 1894. 
January ----| 3.42 | 1.57 | 6.43 
February ---| 2.13 | 3.85 .98 | I. 5.02 35 
1.61 -72 ' ‘a 4.69 .15 
.30 ‘ 2.86 , -44 
Re | 2.16 : ieee 
.66 | 3.94 F 2.67 
1.89 85 | | 7.20 7.28 
1.73 9.54 | 10.29 
September-.-| .53 83 -95 | | 9-52 ° 8.79 
GE sc atcl Seae P isan. .30 j | 1.78 : 3.74 
November--| .30| . 1.02 | ween | osoe | Se 
December .-|__.96 | .76 : | .76 : 1.98 





Mean .... 


Data were not secured during the years 1886-1888 in such a form as to permit 
including those years in the above table. 


As in the case of the first table there can be no doubt that 
the Massachusetts bureau considers this a legitimate means of 
measuring the variation in unemployment from month to month. 
In speaking of the figures for 1898 the report reads: 

‘“‘The smallest number of persons employed in any single month in 1898 is 
found in July, the percentage indicating the number at work being 95.74; the 
difference between this and 100, namely 4.26, indicates the percentage of unem- 
ployment during the month.” The reader may find it interesting to make simi- 
lar comparisons for the industries in detail and may compute the percentages 
of employment and unemployment for any industry from the figures in the 
presentation on pages 36 to 67 (the detailed tables).” 


Did this table really show what the above remarks would 
indicate it would be an exceedingly valuable presentation. 
Unfortunately it does nothing of the sort. The table shows the 
variation that took place from the maximum number employed 
during any one month, but this is far from showing the per- 
centage of unemployment each month. The number employed 
during the month of greatest employment may represent but a 
portion of the total number of persons seeking work. Thus 
during a period of industrial depression extending over a number 


of years there might, and probably would, be a year of compara- 
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tive stability in such labor as was employed. In such a case 
the percentages in the table would be low, and as used by 
the Massachusetts bureau would seem to show very favorable 
conditions. Now, if we suppose a recovery to take place there 
would be a large difference between the number of persons 
employed during different months, and consequently the per- 
centages would be high, and would seem to indicate bad condi- 
tions when the reverse was the case. High percentages may thus 
represent either that conditions are improving or the reverse, 
while low percentages give no indication as to whether a large or 
small amount of unemployment existed, but only that no radical 
change took place during the year. Moreover, the fact that a 
new basis is taken each year makes it impossible to treat the table 
as a continuous record, and this of itself destroys almost all 
value that such a presentation might have, even were there no 
other defects. 

To conclude then, we must, unfortunately, forego making any 
use of the material published by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor in its Annual Statistics of Manufactures for the purpose 
of measuring unemployment. The fact that such use is often 
illegitimately made of these figures is our excuse for having 
examined them at such length. 

The objections urged against the Massachusetts figures apply 
to some extent to all returns of employment from manufacturers. 
Even the best of these, such as those showing employment at the 
London docks and in mines, are of importance, rather as show- 
ing intensity of work in particular industries, than as indicating 
with any accuracy the amount or fluctuations of employment 
from the standpoint of the employee. The drawback to the use 
of these figures for the latter purpose is evidently the lack of 
knowledge of the total number of workingmen seeking employ- 
ment in those industries. 

Trade Unions’ Returns:—The last, and, as we shall see, much 
the most valuable class of efforts to obtain information concern- 
ing unemployment, is that which is based upon regular returns 
from trade unions of the number and per cent. of their members 
who were out of employment at the date of the return. This 
system is essentially different from that of taking a census of 
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unemployment. While the material obtained may be used as a 
basis from which to estimate the amount of unemployment exist- 
ing in a country, its chief purpose is to furnish a record by which 
the movement of unemployment from month to month and year 
to year can be traced for a period of years. The merits and 
value of this method will fully appear in the consideration of 
the statistical data of this character that is being collected in 
different countries, that follows. 

By far the most systematic efforts that have been made along 
this line are those of the Labour Department of the British 
Board of Trade. The fourth and fifth reports of the department 
on trade unions give information concerning the number and 
per cent. of trade unionists out of employment for a period of 
thirty years, beginning with 1860, while the Annual Abstract 
of Labor Statistics gives similar information more in detail for 
the years 1887 to the present date. 

Our attention here will be confined to the latter period. Con- 
sideration of the data for the earlier period is omitted because, 
not only are the figures based upon fewer returns, but, as Mr. 
George H. Wood points out in the journal of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society,’ the percentage of unemployment is calculated in 
an improper manner. 

The same objections do not apply to the figures for the later 
period. As is well known, the British Labour Department, 
immediately upon its organization inaugurated the excellent sys- 
tem of securing monthly and annual returns from all the more 
important trade unions of the country. Among the questions 
asked of each union are the number of its members and the 
number and per cent. who are out of work on the last day of 
each month. Owing to the well-organized system of out-of- 
work benefits in connection with most English unions, these 
questions can be answered with exceptional accuracy. Returns 
are secured from unions embracing about half a million members. 

The general result of this record of the per cent. of trade 
union members out of employment at the end of each month is 
summed up in the following table taken from the Annual 
Abstract of the Department and continued by information con- 


1 Op cit., p. 193. 
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tained in the monthly Labour Gazette. Fluctuation in employ- 
ment is a movement that is peculiarly susceptible of presentation 
graphically. There has therefore been prepared a chart for 
this, as well as for certain other tables, that will facilitate greatly 
the apprehension of the important features of the movement 





shown. 

At end of 1887. 1888. 1889. | 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894.) 1895 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 1899. | 100 
. | 
January 10.3; 7.8 | 3.1 | 1.4 | 3.4| §.0,10.0/ 7.0 | 8.2] 4.5 | 3.3 | 5.0} 3.0) 2. 
February... 8.5 7.0) 2.8/1.4 2.6 5.7 9.5/6.3 7.9/3.8 3.0/4.4 2.6 2.9 
March... 9.91 6.9 2.2| 1.7/2.8] 5.7| 8.7) 6.5 | 6.5 | 3.5 | 2.5] 3.1 | 2.5 | 2.3 
OS are 6.8) 5.2 | 2.0/2.0 2.7) 5.4 6.9} 6.1 | 6.5 | 3.2 | 2.5 | 2.9} 2.2 | 2.5 
aa 8.5| 4.8 | 2.0] 2.0) 3,0! 5.9) 6.2] 6.3 | 6.0] 3.3 | 2.3 | 2.7) 2.5 | 2.4 
June -. 8.0)| 4.6/1.8 | 1.9] 2.9 | 5.2) 5.8] 6.3 | 5.6 | 3.2 | 2.7| 2.6/ 2.3 | 2.6 
[See 8.5 3.9/1.7| 2.3/3.3) 5-0 6.2/7.4 §.3| 3.1 | 2.7/2.6) 2.3 2.7 
August -..... 8.3, 4.8 | 2.5 | 2.3 | 4.2) §.1| 7.1) 7.7 | §.2; 3-4] 3.§ | 2.8 | 2.3; 3.0 
September .-| 7.5) 4.4 | 2.1 | 2.6 | 4.5 | 6.2; 7.3, 7.6| 4.9 | 3.6 | 4.4 | 2.6; 2.4 | 3.6 
October ..../ 8.6} 4.4 | 1.8 | 2.6 | 4.4] 7-3] 7-3) 7-4] 4-9] 3.3 | 4.7 | 2.§ | 2.3 | 3.3 
November -.-| 8.5| 3.1 | 1.5 | 2.4 | 3.8] 8.3| 7.2) 7.0} 4.3 | 2.9 | 4.8 | 2.3 | 2.2! 3.2 
December -.| 6.9! 3.3 | 1.7 | 3.0 | 4.4 |10.2) 7.9 7.7 4.8 | 3.2 | 5.3 | 2.9) 2.5 | 4.0 

Mean ....| 8.2] 4.9 | 2.1 | 2.1 | 3.5 | 6.3| 7.5) 6.9/ 5.8 | 3.4/| 3.5 | 3.0] 2.4 | 2.9 


This table and chart constitute probably the most important 
single showing that is in existence regarding the problem of 
unemployment. Its value consists in the fact that it not only 
furnishes a basis for the estimation of the amount of unemploy- 
ment at a given time, but gives the information in such a way 
that a continuous record for the period covered is furnished. 

Before entering upon an analysis of the points brought out 
by the figures, the effort should first be made to determine the 
precise limits within which they may be used, and particularly 
to answer several objections that are urged against them as 
representing the general conditions of employment in industry. 

In using any table purporting to give statistics of unemploy- 
ment for a series of years, a clear distinction must be made 
between the measurement of the amount, and the measurement 
of the variation of unemployment. The necessity for this dis- 
tinction is especially evident in the case of the table under consid- 
eration. It is manifest that this table furnishes a far more accu- 
rate record of the second than of the first condition of affairs. 
The table not only relates strictly to the class of skilled labor, but 
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only to the members of that class who are organized in strong 
unions, and who are therefore as a rule more permanently 
employed. Further there is here no opportunity for the inclu- 
sion, as is the case in census enumeration, of loafers, vagabonds, 
old and disabled persons, persons voluntarily out of work, ete. 
Finally it is probable that in many, if not all, cases members 
out of work on account of sickness are not returned as unem- 
ployed, because they are in receipt of sick instead of out-of- 
work benefits, and the grant of out-of-work benefit itself is 
subject to various limitations. The table therefore should be 
considered as one in which all these elements which improperly 
swell returns of involuntary unemployment due to other causes 
than disability are carefully eliminated. It thus has the unique 
value of showing the net extent of-unemployment among the 
skilled trades due to industrial conditions proper. As such 
it is, of course, improper to make any use of the figures in 
comparison with figures obtained through industrial censuses. 

It would be equally improper to use these figures as showing 
conditions of employment generally. The problems of unem- 
ployment among skilled and unskilled or casual labor are quite 
different questions, and it would be difficult to judge of the 
amount of unemployment in one class from figures relating to 
the other. A general indication is offered, but that is all. 

Turning now to the use of the table and chart as showing 
the movement of unemployment from month to month and year 
to year, we find that the limitations to its general use do not 
apply. In measurements of variations the important point is, not 
so much the comprehensiveness of the data employed, as that 
it shall always be of the same character. Whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the statistics obtained, they are not only 
of the same character at all times, but can be said to be fairly 
typical of all branches of industry. 

This applies to unskilled as well as skilled labor, as the former 
is largely dependent as regards employment upon the same condi- 
tions as the latter. The general employment of skilled labor 
means greater opportunities for the employment of unskilled 
labor, and vice versa. As far as fluctuations in employment 
are concerned, therefore, this table and chart can be taken as fur- 
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nishing a record showing conditions generally. To our mind it 
is the best record obtainable of conditions of relative prosperity, 
a record which, as we have shown in our introductory remarks, 
it is so desirable to have. This is undoubtedly the feature of 
greatest value in the table. 

With these explanatory remarks, we will examine the figures 
themselves with a view to determining the more important points 
brought out by them. If we consider the whole period, we see 
that the amount of unemployment has varied from 1.4 per cent. 
in January and February, 1890 to 10.3 per cent. in January, 
1887. It would probably be fair to eliminate the first year, when 
the system of securing returns was not so well organized, and 
presumably the same care and control were not exercised. 
Omitting this year, the highest percentage of unemployment is 
7.8 in January, 1888. If we consider the means for the year, 
omitting 1887, the variation is from 2.1 per cent. in 1889 and 
1890 to 6.9 per cent. in 1894. The mean for the whole period of 
thirteen years is 4.2 per cent. Accepting this table as showing 
substantially the true condition of affairs, it may thus be said 
that on an average, during a period embracing both good and 
bad years, between 4 and 5 per cent. of skilled workers are out 
of employment, though able and willing to work. 

The variations in this percentage from month to month and 
year to year is excellently brought out in the chart. During the 
years 1887 and 1888 conditions were generally improving and 
the amount of unemployment steadily diminishing. Then fol- 
lowed a period of prosperity during 1889, 1890 and 1891, when 
the percentage of unemployment was for the most part less 
than 3. The beginning of the industrial depression is plainly 
seen in the increase of unemployment in the latter half of 1892. 
This depression continued during the years 1893, 1894 and 1895, 
though conditions began to improve in the last of these years. 
Since then the chart indicates a high stability of employment, 
except during the winter months of 1897-98, on account of 
the great engineering strike of that date. 

It is interesting to observe that in this chart two distinct move- 
ments can be traced to which the Labour Department has aptly 
applied the terms “cyclical,” or extending over periods of years, 
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and “seasonal,” or varying with the months of the year. In 
order to show these movements separately and more clearly, the 
figures should be shown by industries and classes of occupations. 
It is manifestly impracticable to attempt such a detailed study 
here. The figures are therefore given only for the two important 
classes of building trades, and engineering trades, and for all 
industries combined. 

Taking up first the subject of seasonal variations, this move- 
ment is best brought out by taking a mean for the same months 
of a series of years. This gives us an average statement for the 
period by months. The result of such a calculation for the 
ten-year period 1887 to 1896 inclusive, is shown in the following 
table and interpretative chart on page 286.! 
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This table and chart are of importance as showing the essen- 
tially different conditions of employment existing in the building 
and in the engineering trades. As would be expected, the build- 
ing trades show a large increase in unemployment during the 
winter months, while the engineering trades are but little affected. 
Nevertheless the percentage of unemployment in the building 
trades is at all times less than that existing in the engineering 
trades, and is generally less than that of all industries combined. 

In order to show cyclical fluctuations of unemployment the 


’ The ro-year rather than the 13-year period was taken, as the calculations for 
ithad already been made by the Labour Department, and the movement is 
shown equally well. The same reasons dictated the use of the Io-year period 
in showing cyclical changes. 
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mean for the twelve months of each year is taken, thus eliminat- 
ing the element of seasonal fluctuations. This is done in the 
following table and chart for the same period as that covered 
by the table and chart showing seasonal variations. 
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The foregoing chart serves to bring out the great difference 
in the severity of industrial depressions extending over a num- 
ber of years as regards different classes of industries. While 
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the engineering and metal trades are much less subject to seasonal 
fluctuations than the building trades, they feel the effect of indus- 
trial depressions to a far greater extent. In the building trades 
the greatest amount of unemployment was in 1887, and was 
then less than 6 per cent. In 1890, both the engineering and 
building trades showed less than 2 per cent. of their members 
out of work. The depression that began in the following year 
and culminated in 1893 and 1894 raised the percentage of unem- 
ployment in the building trades to but 4.1 per cent., while in 
the engineering trade the percentage was increased to 11.4 per 
cent. 

These figures show that the problem of unemployment is 
largely seasonal as regards the building trades and cyclical as 
regards the engineering and metal trades. It is interesting to 
observe that to a certain extent the variations in the different 
trades counterbalance each other, as the variation shown for all 
trades is less violent than that for either of the two classes of 
trades for which we have shown the data. 

The value of the record of unemployment secured by the 
sritish Labour Department was quickly recognized by the 
French labor bureau. Beginning with June, 1894, it has 
attempted to obtain a similar record through returns from trade 
unions, which are published in the Bulletin of the office. The 
information is not presented in such a way that it can be readily 
reproduced in tabular form. Each July number of the Bulletin, 
however, contains a chart showing the fluctuations in unemploy- 
ment since the system was organized. A copy of this chart 
brought down to the latest date possible is reproduced (p. 288). 

In making use of this chart it should be borne in mind that 
the returns here shown cannot pretend to the same degree of 
accuracy as those obtained from the British unions. The French 
syndicat is not the stable and conservative body that is the Eng- 
lish trade union. While the latter is to a considerable extent 
recognized by the employing class, the former enjoys this advan- 
tage in but exceptional cases. French unions are more largely 
fighting bodies and are in frequent strife with the employers of 
their members. It is not surprising, therefore, that the amount 
of unemployment shown is considerably larger than that shown 
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by the English table. The unusual amount of unemployment 
shown in 1894 is undoubtedly due to a considerable extent to 
the fact that the system of securing returns from unions was 
just being organized. While the French chart cannot be used 
with the same confidence as the English one to show the amount 
of unemployment, it nevertheless indicates fluctuations in employ- 
ment with a fair degree of accuracy. 

In Belgium a similar effort to that of England and France 
has been made by the labor bureau to follow conditions of 
employment through trade union returns. The returns, how- 
ever, relate to so small a proportion of all workers that the 
director of the bureau declares that he is unwilling to print 
them in tabular form. An exception, however, is made in the 
case of the important manufacturing center of Ghent. Here, 
thanks to the efforts of M. Louis Varlez, a comparatively accu- 
rate and comprehensive system of returns from the labor unions 
has been organized. 

This system has now been in operation for over four years, 
and the results are published in the January numbers of the 
Revue du Travatl of the labor bureau. The information is 
given separately for ten chief classes of industries for the period 
December 15, 1895, to November, 1899. It would be interesting 
to reproduce the figures for each industry separately. To do 
so, however, would require more space than is at our disposal, 
and we must therefore content ourselves with a general table 
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and chart (p. 288) showing the percentage of unemployment 
each month during the period for all the industries combined. 
The percentages are based on returns from about forty unions 
embracing in the neighborhood of 14,000 membe,s. 

This record, though confined to a single city, is a very inter- 
esting one. The data are obtained by a trained investigator, 
residing in the city and in a position to exercise a rigid super- 
vision over the returns. The information must, therefore, be 
taken as showing with close approximation the actual condition 
of affairs. While the small amount of unemployment shown is 
remarkable, it must be remembered that employment in Belgium 
is very stable and that the country has enjoyed an unusual degree 
of industrial prosperity during recent years. 

A considerable difference is found in the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the different classes of industries. Thus the means 
for the four years 1896 to 1899 inclusive were in the textile 
trades 1.9, 2.3 and 1.8 per cent. respectively. The metal 
and wood-working trades were equally stable. On the other 
hand, the building trades showed 19.8, 11.4, 8.1 and 9.5 per 
cent. respectively, and the clothing trades 8.5, 10.8, 19.6 and 
18.6 per cent. respectively. The low per cent. of unemployment 
for all trades combined is thus due to the great importance of 
the textile industry in that city. 

The United States has as yet little to show in the way of 
records such as we have been considering. The New York 
Bureau of Labor is the only labor bureau in the United States 
that has attempted to secure returns from trade unions at regular 
intervals. Its system was inaugurated in 1897 and has been 
continued until the present time. The information sought from 
each trade union, as regards unemployment, is the number and 
per cent. of its members out of work on the last day of each 
quarter, the number and per cent. who were idle during the 
entire quarter, and the number of members of unions classified 
according to number of days worked during the quarter. 

This system, it will be observed, differs from the European 
system by calling for more detailed information concerning the 
duration of unemployment and by being based on quarterly 
instead of monthly returns. This latter practice is much to be 
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regretted, as it is much more difficult to measure fluctuations over 
such long periods, and the matter of seasonal fluctuations can 
scarcely be brought out at all. 

The returns received by the bureau are presented in the Bulle- 
tin of the bureau in considerable detail. They show by industries 
and for all trades combined the number and per cent. of trade 
unionists out of work during the entire quarter and on the 
last day of the quarter, and the number of days worked by union 


members. 

Per cent, idle at end of quarter. Per cent. idle during entire quarter. 

Quarters ending | 

1897. 1898. 1899. | 1897. 1898. 1899. 
rare 30.6 21.0 18.2 24.8 10.1 23.2 
jose ON eg alia Sete ects Sahat 18.1 20.7 10.7 | 11.8 6.0 3.6 
september 90. .... .....- 13.8 10.3 4.7 6.5 5.7 2.3 
le ae 22.6 27.2 19.6 5.8 g.0 4.7 


The foregoing statement shows the per cent. of members 
who were returned each quarter as out of work on the last 
day of the quarter and out of work during the entire quarter. 
It needs but a slight examination of these figures to show that 
the returns here given are, to say the least, unreliable in the 
extreme. That real unemployment to the extent that would here 
seem to be indicated does not exist, is practically certain in 
view of the foreign records that we have considered. While an 
inspection of the report does not enable us definitely to locate 
the cause of the error, it is probably due to the unions either 
failing to understand exactly what is meant by unemployment or 
else including large numbers of persons as members of the 
union who are permanently unemployed. The large number 
returned as out of work during the entire quarter would seem 
to warrant this latter conclusion. In any event, these figures 
must be considered as of slight value as far as they purport 
to throw any light upon the subject of unemployment. 

Within the past year, however, the American Federation of 
Labor has started a system of securing returns regarding unem- 
ployment among its members that bids fair to furnish a record 
of the fluctuations of unemployment comparable in value to 
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those of the foreign countries we have considered. This record 
begins with September, 1899, and thus runs for only a few 
months. The results for all trades combined are published 
monthly in the American Federationist. The following table 
gives the record thus obtained as far as it has been compiled. 


RETURN OF UNEMPLOYMENT—AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
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These returns, while of great interest, must of course be used 
with care, as it is evident that the base for the calculation is 


not as broad as one would like. 
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value it is desirable that they should be accompanied by explana- 
tions for the fluctuations in employment that are shown. Par- 
ticularly should the effort be made to indicate which trades are 
responsible for the variations. The American Federation of 
Labor, however, deserves credit for the beginning that it has 
made; and it is to be hoped that it will develop its system in the 
way of presenting the returns by industries. 

We have now completed our task of passing in review all the 
more important investigations that have been undertaken, either 
in the United States or in other countries, for the purpose of 
obtaining statistics of unemployment. While the general char- 
acter and purpose of each inquiry has been described, the 
important work remains to subject these efforts to a more com- 
parative study, for the purpose of determining, in the light of 
the experience thus made available, the essential elements 
involved in the problem of measuring unemployment, and the 
relative merits of the different methods of investigation that have 
been pursued. 

The first point to be noted is that the measurement of unem- 
ployment comprehends two quite distinct tasks; that of the 
determination of the amount of unemployment existing at a 
given date, or during a given period, and the measurement of 
the fluctuations in employment from month to month and year 
to year. 

In consequence of the difference between these two aims we 
find radically different methods pursued according as one or the 
other of the objects is sought. It is not necessary to pass judg- 
ment upon the relative merits of these two lines of inquiry. 
Each has advantages not possessed by the other, and the material 
derived from each is necessary in order to obtain the information 
that it is desirable to have concerning unemployment. 

For the determination of the amount of unemployment we 
have found but two legitimate lines of inquiry, that of the special 
investigation, and that of securing data in connection with regu- 
lar censuses of population and industry. The method of securing 
information through manufacturer’s returns was found to be 
of but limited value and as pursued by the Massachusetts bureau 
fundamentally defective. 
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Of the two methods, that of the first, or special investigations, 
is, for reasons already given, of but limited value. The fact 
that the inquiry is necessarily hastily conducted, that it cannot 
cover the whole ground, and that the results are largely arrived 
at through estimates and deductions, prevents such investiga- 
tion from having much permanent value, though they may serve 
a temporary useful purpose. Where a city is in possession of 
an efficient statistical bureau, as is the case in many European 
cities, however, there seems to be no reason why a special inves- 
tigation of great value might not be made for its special district. 
The abundant means of control through the police authorities, 
school and other municipal officers, should make it a compara- 
tively easy matter to secure accurate returns. 

For adequate information concerning the amount of unem- 
ployment in the whole country, however, reliance must be placed 
on inquiries in connection with general censuses. The advan- 
tages of this method lie in its comprehensiveness, and in the 
fact that in this way only can information regarding all classes 
of the population be obtained. 

On the other hand, the very extent of the investigation, and 
the consequent difficulty of exercising the proper amount of 
control and supervision, render it imperative that the questions 
asked should be few in number, and only call for that informa- 
tion which it is certain the persons to whom the schedule relate 
will be able to answer. The experience of the German census is 
exceedingly valuable as showing the many ways in which errors 
can creep in. 

In deciding upon the particular questions to be asked, the 
important choice lies between those calling for the amount of 
unemployment existing at the date of the census and the amount 
of unemployment having occurred during the census year. The 
German and Rhode Island censuses called for the former, and 
the United States and Massachusetts censuses for the latter 
information. Of these two methods the former seems to us 
much the more desirable. Not only is information concerning 
the amount of unemployment existing at a given date almost as 
good a measure of the extent of unemployment as that show- 
ing unemployment for a considerable period, but it can be 
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obtained with a far greater degree of accuracy. It is certain that 
questions requiring each person to say how long he was out of 
work during the preceding year will be answered only in a very 
rough way, and the answers will be likely to include all sorts of 
improper periods of time when the party was not, strictly speak- 
ing, out of work. 

In addition to this primary point of the number of persons out 
of employment, the effort should be made, as was done in the 
German census, to determine whether the unemployment was due 
to sickness or to other causes. Indeed, it seems to us that this 
question might be expanded so as to include the three queries: Is 
your present unemployment due to (a) sickness or other physi- 
cal disability; (b) other cause beyond your control (discharge, 
shut down of works, inability to find employment, etc.) ; and (c) 
your own voluntary action (dissatisfaction with conditions of 
last employment, vacation, removal from one place to another, 
etc. ) 

Finally the question should be asked: How long has your 
present unemployment lasted? The purpose of this question is 
not, as might be supposed, to ascertain the duration of unem- 
ployment, for that it will not do for reasons already given. Its 
object is to afford an indication as to whether the unemployment 
is due to permanent incapacity or disability of the person answer- 
ing, for it can fairly be inferred that those returning them- 
selves as unemployed for a year or more do not properly belong 
to the productive class able and willing to work. Answers to this 
question are of use therefore chiefly as a check upon other replies. 

Beyond these three questions it does not seem to us that 
general census inquiries should attempt to go. When the replies 
to these are properly tabulated by sex, occupations, industries, 
etc., the more important features regarding unemployment will be 
brought out. The effort that has been made in a number of 
cases to distinguish between employment in the principal or 
other occupation does not seem to us of sufficient importance 
to justify the certain confusion that it introduces into the inves- 
tigation. 

There is one feature in the German census that is of very great 


importance to have brought out if possible. This is the distinc- 
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tion made between persons who are employers or independent 
artisans and those who are employees. This is a point, however, 
that relates to the general character of the whole industrial census, 
and must be decided in accordance with all the circumstances 
surrounding such an undertaking. In any case detailed and care- 
ful instructions should be given to the enumerators regarding 
the exact nature of the information that it is desired to obtain, 
what should and what should not be deemed to be unemployment, 
etc. 

Finally, in concluding our consideration of this subject, it 
should be said that the investigation of unemployment is one 
that can be made with the best results by the individual States, 
as they are concerned usually with fairly homogeneous popula- 
tions. In any investigation there seems to be no reason why the 
attempt should be made to secure information from the agricul- 
tural classes, those engaged in the fisheries, etc. 

Turning now to the subject of the measurement of the fluctua- 
tions in unemployment, we have to deal with a much simpler 
problem. Here it is not necessary that completeness should be 
obtained, it being generally sufficient if the data secured are fairly 
representative and of the same character during the period 
covered. To secure material of this character, by far the most 
practicable method now available is that of securing returns from 
trade unions of the number and per cent. of their members out 
of employment at the end of each month. Attempts to measure 
the movement of unemployment through returns from employers 
rest, as we have seen, upon an insufficient basis. 

Trade union returns have a number of great advantages. 
They relate strictly to persons belonging to the employee class. 
They include only those actually desirous and able to work. 
They refer year after year to practically the same body of 
employees. They classify trades and occupations far more 
accurately than can possibly be done in a statistical bureau work- 
ing from individual schedules; and finally, the margin of error 
that exists is probably nearly constant from year to year and 
thus does not affect the showing of the movement of unemploy- 


ment. 
It is unnecessary to discuss at length the manner in which 
statistics of unemployment should be presented after the data 
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have been secured, as this matter has been fully considered in our 
analyses of existing statistical material. The most important 
point is that the problem of unemployment is essentially one 
that should be treated by occupations and industries, and that the 
data should as far as possible be presented by detailed trades. 
In making summaries the most important distinctions to be 
brought out are those between manufactures, transportation, etc., 
between the factory trade and the handicrafts, or production on 
the large and on the small scale, and between skilled and unskilled 
labor. The latter is of especial importance, and it is to be 
regretted that we are not in possession of information showing 
unemployment in the class of ordinary labor with the accuracy 
shown by trade union returns for skilled labor. 

To conclude now our long, though by no means exhaustive 
study, it would seem, in view of the value of the results to be 
obtained in comparison with the efforts required, that the main 
effort of statistical offices in the future should be directed towards 
the organization and perfection of systems of regular returns 
of employment from trade unions. Such systems are now in full 
operation in several foreign countries, and an excellent beginning 
has been made in this country by the American Federation of 
Labor. With greater care there is also no reason why the work 
of the New York Bureau of Labor should not become of greater 
value. This line of work, moreover, is peculiarly one that might 
be followed with profit by the various State labor bureaus, and 
the municipal statistical bureaus where such have been created. 
Finally, an effective system once organized, it would be possible, 
either as a regular feature, or on special occasions, to call for 
more detailed information from the unions, such, for instance, 
as that regarding the causes and duration of all cases of unem- 
ployment reported. With records extending over considerable 
intervals of time, information of very great value would be 
afforded, not only concerning the problem of unemployment 
strictly speaking, but concerning the whole of the vexed problem 
of industrial depressions. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

















THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF CITY GROWTH: 


HE migration of the country population into the cities, 
while not the most important, is certainly the most strik- 
ing of the social phenomena incident to city growth. The 
violent opposition which this movement first aroused was the 
expression of a deeply-rooted moral antagonism to city life. 
That the city is a necessary evil, the center of vice and the 
nursery of crime, pervades the theological literature of the 
eighteenth century. To avoid the temptations of the city was 
one of the first precepts of Puritan morality and the cry of the 
French philosophers—“return to Nature’’—was largely a reac- 
tion against the conventionalities of city and court life. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the political philosophy of the 
early decades of the nineteenth century should take a pessimis- 
tic view of the future of a civilization which is building up its 
cities at the expense of the country districts. 

A broader grasp of the process of social evolution, supple- 
mented by a more thorough analysis of the conditions of city 
life, has considerably modified this pessimistic view of our social 
development. “We are beginning to see that the constant flow 
of the rural population into the cities is one of the great com- 
pensating forces of nature, necessary to the continued vitality, 
if not to the very existence of city life. That the city population 
cannot maintain its vigor unaided, is shown by the vital statistics 
of every country in which such data are accurately recorded. 
City life—at least in its present form—saps the vitality of the 
population, diminishes the average span of life and reduces the 
percentage of survivors.” 


'1This article is intended to supplement the discussion contained in ‘‘The 
Political Consequences of City Growth,’’ published by the author in the YALE 
Review of May, 1900. 

*Professor Langneau, in an interesting comparative study of the population 
of France and of the Department of the Seine, entitled ‘‘Essai de Statistique 
Antropologique sur la Population Parisienne,’’ has shown the influence of 
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This dependence of the city upon the country districts involves 
consequences of the most far-reaching importance to the future 
of our civilization. If physical decline and decreasing birth- 
rate are necessary accompaniments of city growth, it is evident 
that every modern nation is doomed to slow but certain extinc- 
tion. The process will begin when the percentage of population 
living under urban conditions is so large that the cities can no 
longer draw upon the rural districts to maintain their vitality. 
The question, therefore, of the influence of the city environment 
upon the individual is one of the most important in the whole 
field of the social sciences and involves some of the fundamental 
questions of national growth. 

Individual as well as racial progress involves an endless series 
of adaptations to environmental conditions. Every change in 
the conditions of life makes new demands upon the individual. 
Failure to meet new requirements carries with it a correspond- 
ing disadvantage in the struggle for existence. For the indi- 
vidual and the class such failure means gradual elimination from 
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reduced vitality upon the population. The following table shows the average 
number of survivors of every ten thousand infants born in France as com- 
pared with the same number in the Department of the Seine.* 


Of 10,000 Infants born there are 
surviving in 


Age. France. Dept. of Seine. 
Frém @ 0 § OSrS ....2...46<<5 7,036 4,897 
- oe weeks 6,620 4,675 
oe: | a er eee 6,392 4,561 
~ ae an. " ceccdeadeemece 6,111 4,313 
Fe Fe O  cwescccscssccs 5,452 3,567 
Ot TR hee a 4,880 2,918 
OY I 8 ge trea te 4,227 2,288 
i ek || NT a eee ee eee 3,353 1,588 
Oy MOM OTS Aaah as 2,163 847 
ae ck ae = 714 247 
DT oe eee acs = 61 22 


According to the same author 10,000 native-born Parisians leave but 5,996 
descendants. So rapid is the decline that with the eighteenth generation the 
entire population would disappear. While, therefore, the movement of popu- 
lation from the country districts is in one sense a danger to the physical vigor 
of the race, it is the only means of preventing the disappearance of the city 
population. 


* The Department of the Seine contains Paris and two small communes. 
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the community through the manifold agencies of natural selec- 
tion, such as disease and vice, or of artificial selection operating 
through the criminal code and the poor law. 

An excellent instance of this process of elimination acting 
upon the classes unable to resist the temptations of city life is 
to be found in thé application of the criminal law. It is usually 
assumed that the city population shows a distinctly lower moral 
tone than the population of the rural districts, and in support 
of this view the greater number of misdemeanors and crimes 
committed in cities is usually cited. If the figures alone are 
considered, the contention seems justified." But when we stop to 
make a further classification we find that so far as offenses against 
the person are concerned, the proportion is nearly the same in 
rural and urban districts, whereas there is a wide discrepancy in 
favor of the rural districts in the offenses against property. 
These facts point to quite a different conclusion as to the moral 
tone of the country as compared with the city, for in the offenses 
against the person we have a more effective test of the level of 
morality than in the offenses against property. 

It is evident, even to the casual observer, that the opportunities 
and temptations to violate property rights are far more numerous 
in the city than in the country districts. The mere fact of 
close and constant contact brings individuals into relations with 
one another which require far greater self-control to avoid 
encroachment upon property rights than is the case in the 
rural districts. For instance, the temptations to business dis- 
honesty of different kinds, such as the adulteration of food 
products, fraudulent bankruptcies, etc., are infinitely greater in 
the larger cities. Furthermore, the greater division of labor in 
the urban centers leads to the introduction of large numbers of 
persons into the household performing minor services and thus 
increases the possibility and temptations to petty thefts. It is 
evident, therefore, that we must be extremely careful in drawing 


Thus in a comparison of ten agricultural and industrial counties of Eng- 
land we find in the former 0.71 crimes and 13.84 misdemeanors per thousand 
inhabitants; whereas in the industrial counties the ratio of crime is 0.90 and 
misdemeanors 23.81 per thousand inhabitants. Again, in France the pro- 
portion of accused in rural districts is 0.7 per thousand; whereas in the urban 
centers the proportion is 1.4. 
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conclusions from criminal statistics, as to the moral standards of 
city life. Viewed from the broad standpoint of social evolution, 
it means that under the conditions of city life, those who lack 
the moral stamina to withstand these additional temptations are 
gradually eliminated, peopling our houses of correction, jails 
and prisons. While, therefore, to the individual, lack of self- 
control means elimination from society, it involves gradual 
extinction for the community unless new and better elements are 
constantly introduced from without. This increase in tempta- 
tion to wrong-doing is but one of the indications of the radical 
change in environmental conditions incident to the transition 
from country to city life. We are but beginning to appreciate 
its full significance. 

The mere fact of close aggregation means a degree of inter- 
dependence between the individuals of the community unknown 
to country life. With increasing density of population the 
points of contact between individual activity and social welfare 
become more numerous. The facts of everyday experience offer 
numerous illustrations. In the country districts the sanitary 
condition of the home is a matter of individual concern in which 
the community at large has but an indirect and remote interest. 
In the city, however, the situation is radically changed. Every 
unsanitary dwelling is a direct menace to the welfare and safety 
of the community; neglect to fix the standards of sanitation 
means reduced vitality and diminished industrial efficiency. The 
heaviest burdens of such neglect fall upon the classes least able to 
bear the strain, particularly in cities in which the tenement house 
system prevails. Under such conditions, escape from the influ- 
ence of neighbors becomes impossible. As we descend the scale 
of income, the degree of inter-dependence becomes greater. The 
manner of performing the ordinary routine of household duties 
directly affects the comfort and often the health of a whole dis- 
trict. Even in cities where the tenement house is the exception, 
as in Philadelphia, there is no escape from the ignorance and self- 
ishness of neighbors. 

As another illustration of the influence of the city environment 
upon individual conduct, let us take the use made of the back 
yards of our city dwellings. In the country, the management of 
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the farm is determined by the choice of the individual owner, and 
with the exception of a few unimportant restrictions the commu- 
nity does not attempt to limit freedom of choice. To permit any- 
thing like the same liberty of action in a densely crowded com- 
munity involves the most serious dangers. In a city like Phila- 
delphia, for instance, with its hundred thousand workingmen’s 
dwellings, we find the backyards used as a dumping ground for 
refuse matter. Adaptation to the city environment has not 
advanced sufficiently to develop a feeling of social responsibility 
on the one hand, or to convince us of the necessity of enforcing 
higher standards of individual action, on the other. As the more 
progressive elements in the community begin to appreciate the 
type of conduct required for the fullest utilization of the opportu- 
nities of city life, the feeling of social responsibility begins to 
appear. This stage once reached, the final step will be to enforce 
the new standards upon the less progressive elements through 
legal enactment. At the present time but a small section of the 
community ever stops to think of the reactive influence of indi- 
vidual conduct upon social welfare. The enforcement of new 
standards of conduct seems to imply, at first glance, a serious 
encroachment upon the domain of individual liberty. In a coun- 
try in which the fundamental principles of government have 
been framed with a view to securing personal and property 
rights, the problem of effecting a modification of political stand- 
ards in the direction of greater governmental regulation is 
peculiarly difficult. 

A careful analysis of the situation will show that adaptation 
to the city environment implies a modification of the concept 
of liberty rather than an actual narrowing of the field of free 
choice. We have become so accustomed to identify “liberty” 
with “freedom from restraint” that any increase of governmental 
control is regarded as a step toward governmental tyranny. 
To the average citizen, liberty is an absolute term—a definite 
and unchangeable series of individual choices. While the 
tyranny of social custom is not looked upon as a real restric- 
tion of personal liberty, every increase of legal regulation is so 
regarded. Even in the philosophic discussions of the subject we 
rarely find a recognition of the fact that the range of choice in 
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a progressive society is constantly increasing. Differentiation 
of wants and diversification of opportunity for their satisfaction 
are of the very essence of social progress. The intellectual and 
industrial stimulus developed by close aggregation of popula- 
tion finds expression in the greater variety of wants, and an 
increasing variety of choices in consumption. Striking illus- 
trations of this fact may be drawn from the food supply, the 
clothing, the occupations, the amusements, recreations, and intel- 
lectual opportunities of the city. In all of these the possibilities 
of choice are immeasurably greater than in the country. While 
this wider range of choice is one of the conditions essential to 
progress, it begets new dangers, both to the individual and to the 
community. The community has a very definite interest in the 
kind of choices which the individual may make. 

The danger to social welfare involved in an unintelligent selec- 
tion of food, drink, or enjoyment, is increased rather than dimin- 
ished by a rise in the rate of wages. With every increase of in- 
come the range of choice is widened. As long as the choice of 
food, occupation, or amusement which the individual may make 
does not injuriously affect broader social interests, regulation 
through law is not only unnecessary but positively oppressive. To 
make the right choices, however, presupposes a degree of self-con- 
trol and discrimination which is to be found in but a small fraction 
of the population. The bitter lessons of English experience dur- 
ing the early decades of the century have demonstrated for all 
time that unregulated development brings with it the most seri- 
ous evils, endangering the health and safety of the community. 
The food supply of the population must be carefully inspected 
in order to protect the housekeeper against the allurements of 
mere cheapness, which usually means adulterated or otherwise 
unwholesome commodities. In the regulation of the liquor traffic 
the community endeavors to minimize the temptations to drunken- 
ness and crime. The building laws and tenement house regula- 
tions are designed to protect the population against the conse- 
quences of unsanitary surroundings. Trade regulations exclude 
certain occupations from the field of choice and in the case of 
unwholesome trades determine where and under what condi- 
tions they shall be carried on. This extension of governmental 
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control, which registers with considerable accuracy the gradual 
adaptation of the population to the city environment, has not 
been effected without a struggle. The eighteenth century inter- 
pretation of individual liberty had to give way before the pres- 
sure of evils which threatened to retard national progress. A cen- 
tury’s experience has taught us that the process of adaptation is 
far from being complete. On all sides we have evidence of wide 
discrepancies between individual conduct and social welfare, but 
the undue prominence given to individual rights has obscured the 
new relation of the individual to the community. 

In the United States, the belief in absolute individual rights 
makes it possible for the individual to take refuge behind the 
Constitution in the attempt to enforce his individual will or 
pleasure as against the best interests of the community. It is 
this attitude towards the freedom of the individual which encum- 
bers our sidewalks with all sorts of obstructions, which enables 
the soap manufacturer to burden our streets with blazing adver- 
tisements, and which makes it possible for one individual to 
ruin the architectural effect of an entire section of the city. 
All this goes to show that the city environment demands an 
essentially different type of conduct and consequently a different 
type of morality from that which prevails in the rural districts. 
In the city, the individual must constantly keep in mind the 
reactive influence of his acts upon the welfare of the community. 
Communal welfare must become an important factor in the 
motives that determine action. The analysis of the forces that 
determine the development of such standards of conduct fur- 
nishes the key to civic progress. 

As civilization advances from the condition of rural isolation 
to the close association of city life, a marked change takes place 
in the degree of dependence upon purely physical conditions. 
The mere fact of increasing density of population involves the 
gradual development of an artificial environment to replace 
natural physical conditions. The plotting, grading and paving 
of streets, the construction of wharves, the public water supply 
and drainage system—in short every public work—supplies a 
need which natural conditions fail to meet. Every increase in 
municipal functions marks another step in this encroachment of 
the artificial upon the natural. 
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This power over the environment carries with it the most 
far-reaching consequences; it places upon the community a 
large share of the responsibility for social advance. For the 
greater portion of the population the question of an elevating 
or degrading environment is decided by the community in its 
organized capacity. That we have failed to recognize this fact 
in our American cities has been due to one of the defects of our 
strongest virtue—the intensity of home life. 

The development of the home, and of the instincts and feelings 
which group themselves about the home ideal, has been and still 
is the leading characteristic of our social life. It is the phase 
of American character which impresses itself most forcibly upon 
the foreigner. Our individualism, intense as it is, stops short 
of the family group. Devotion to the family and to family 
interests occupies so high a place in public opinion that it can 
readily be used to cloak fraud and dishonesty in business rela- 
tions. Business reputation will stand many shocks if well 
padded with domestic virtues. Offences against family integrity, 
on the other hand, are visited with punishment which is often 
cruel in its severity. No one will deny that this high develop- 
ment of home life has played a most important part in the 
formation of American character and that it has been one of 
the strongest safeguards against the excesses which usually 
accompany rapid material progress. In spite of their great 
social value in other directions, however, our home ideals have 
retarded rather than promoted civic advance. This does not 
mean that there is a necessary and inherent antagonism between 
home instincts and civic ideals, but rather that modern social 
development has placed a premium upon the domestic virtues. 
Family responsibilities stimulate those industrial qualities which 
make for economic progress, whereas civic zeal is often a real 
hindrance to business success. 

Thus, the powerful economic forces that contributed towards 
the isolation of the home have diverted attention from the enor- 
mous power which the community, in its organized capacity, 
wields and must always wield for good or evil. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a passive attitude means a neutral attitude, for 
the mere fact of concentration of population involves a change of 
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environment. The only question at issue is whether this environ- 
ment shall be consciously modified by the community with a view 
to developing new moral qualities and stimulating higher ideals, 
or whether unregulated development shall be the course adopted. 
The answer to this question is not difficult when we stop to con- 
sider the nature of the interests at stake—the physical vigor and 
moral tone of the community. 

The exercise of the community’s power over individual con- 
duct is largely dependent upon one of the most important of 
the laws of social choice, that of “minimum cost.” In the 
selection of food, of recreations and amusements, the individual 
seeks a maximum of enjoyment for a minimum outlay. Changes 
in habits and mode of life, in order to be permanent, must rest 
upon this basis. When, therefore, the transition from country 
to city life makes necessary radical changes in the standards of 
conduct, the modification of environmental conditions may be 
made to contribute towards this end. The conditions of life in 
our great cities offer striking instances of the power which the 
community may exercise. The improvements of the last few 
years in street construction have already changed the habits of 
a considerable proportion of the population. Rapid and easy 
communication between different parts of the city has been made 
possible; the bicycle, instead of being a luxury, is within the reach 
of all; the electric railway serves the two-fold purpose of trans- 
portation and recreation. The local environment of the individ- 
ual has been enlarged, and with this enlargement of environment 
there will come a broadening of civic interests. Municipal policy 
is at present determined by a process of compromise between sec- 
tional demands rather than on the basis of general communal wel- 
fare. One of the first effects of the improved means of communi- 
cation will be to bring to large sections of the population an 
acquaintance with the city asa whole. The way will thus be pre- 
pared for the growth of a distinctive municipal spirit, to which 
petty district interests will be subordinated. 

Again, the influence of the saloon is largely to be explained 
by the fact that in most American cities it is the only center of 


social intercourse and amusement readily accessible to the 
laboring classes. Little or no attempt has been made to develop 
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institutions which will serve all the purposes of the saloon with- 
out its degrading influences. The success of the few discon- 
nected efforts of private associations to offer counter-attractions 
is but an indication of the possibilities of the wider and more 
efficient action of the community in its organized capacity. No 
one who has studied the influence of institutions such as Toynbee 
Hall and the People’s Palace can have failed to be impressed 
with their influence upon the habits and morality of the popula- 
tion. 

At the present time the attractiveness of the saloon is greatly 
enhanced by reason of the uninviting appearance of the streets in 
certain sections of our large cities. We are but beginning to 
appreciate the fact that permanent improvements in city life are 
dependent upon institutional changes, upon better opportunities 
for recreation and enjoyment rather than upon argumentation 
and agitation. The distinction between good and bad citizenship 
runs parallel with the line of division between the wholesome 
and injurious use of leisure. Unless the opportunities for the 
use of such leisure are abundant, healthful, elevating and readily 
accessible, the population will hold to its inherited tastes and 
instincts. Instead of many and varied pleasures there will be 
a few violent and exhausting indulgences, such as drink and 
debauch, which eventually sap the vitality of the population. 
Private associations may be able to reach small groups, but to 
exert a lasting influence, the concerted action of the community 
is required. 

The condition of the water fronts of American as compared 
with continental cities furnishes one of the most striking illus- 
trations of this fact. With rare exceptions we have permitted 
our water fronts to be utilized as best suited individual conve- 
nience. The result has been, not only to destroy any natural 
beauty which they may have possessed, but to make the districts 
in which they are situated uninhabitable. It is only necessary to 
call to mind such superb harbors as New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, which, as regards natural beauty, rival, if not outrank, 
the other cities of the world. We have proceeded upon the 
assumption that commercial convenience and cleanliness are 
incompatible, and as we are determined to obtain the former, 
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the latter has been sacrificed. The failure to make the most of 
environmental possibilities involves far more than the loss of 
aesthetic training. It deeply affects the moral tone and industrial 
efficiency of the community and greatly reduces its possible enjoy- 
ments. Instead of making the water front districts the most 
attractive promenades and recreation centers, they have become 
the haunts of the very worst elements. As generation after gen- 
eration is brought up under the same unfavorable surroundings, 
the moral fibre, the vitality and the industrial qualities of the 
population of these districts tend to decline. Thus are formed 
the breeding spots of disease, vice and crime which bar the way 
to social progress. 

The contrast between two such great ports as Havre and 
New York is full of instruction. The French have succeeded in 
combining the two principles of commercial utility and artistic 
beauty. Instead of permitting every individual to assert what 
he believes to be his economic interest—which in such cases 
usually means cheap and unsightly structures—the community 
itself undertakes the management of its riparian rights and 
requires that warehouses and other buildings conform to a 
general plan. The result has been that in Havre, as in most of 
the cities of France, the quays are the great centers of social 
amusement. In most cases they serve all the purposes of great 
public parks; brilliantly illuminated, readily accessible, the center 
of civic pride and a powerful stimulus to civic activity. 

From this analysis of the relation of the individual to the envi- 
ronment, it is evident that the morality and civic standards of 
all classes are profoundly influenced through changes in the con- 
ditions of life within easy reach of the community. That 
advance in this direction has not been more rapid has been due 
to three influences which have weighed heavily on civic progress 
—inheritance, inertia and ignorance. The first of these—in- 
herited ideas and standards of conduct—is the most important, 
as it is at the root of much of the inertia and ignorance of which 
we hear constant complaint. While the fact of maladjustment 
between the environment and the habits and customs of the popu- 
lation is so evident as to require but little demonstration, it is a 
matter of some difficulty to discover the nature of the forces 
which make for adjustment. 
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In the many and varied agitations for political reform, so 
characteristic of the closing decade of the century, one can readily 
discern a common principle which seems to characterize all— 
an unbounding faith in the efficacy of an appeal to individual 
reason and utilitarian calculation. It is taken for granted that 
as soon as the population begins to appreciate the fact that this 
or that form of administrative organization means greater 
economy or efficiency, reform is at hand. The agitation for 
clean streets, pure water, sanitary drainage, and so forth, is 
based upon the same class of arguments. City government is 
likened to a great business corporation; the same instincts and 
motives determining success in both. It is assumed that the 
desire for individual gain, which is the determining force in 
private business relations, is equally powerful in public life. 

The failure of these appeals to bring about the desired results 
has been the pons asinorum of reformers. Discouraged by the 
meagre success of their efforts, they have attributed the lack of 
responsiveness to the low moral standards of the city population, 
to the evils of universal suffrage and a mass of other equally 
irrelevant causes, and have failed to grasp the fact that the effec- 
tiveness of individual activity in public affairs is dependent upon 
concerted action. Until the time is ripe for such cooperation, 
individual effort fails to exert any real influence. 

Again, the returns from public activity are usually more or 
less remote and always uncertain. Those two causes alone 
explain why the response to such utilitarian appeals is so feeble. 
The advantages to be derived from unswerving devotion to 
private affairs, on the other hand, are readily calculable and 
usually immediate. Under ordinary circumstances, the citizen 
will not hesitate in his choice between the public interest and 
private advantage if a “dollar and cents” calculation is the only 
factor determining his conduct. The possibility of a general 
response under any such conditions presupposes an ability to 
appreciate future results and a readiness to cooperate for pur- 
poses other than immediate personal gain. An analysis of the 
motives to concerted effort in politics discloses the fact that 
utilitarian calculation is one of the subordinate factors in the 
determination of civic action. To make the individual labor and 
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struggle in the interest of a larger social unit requires the influ- 
ence of forces sufficiently powerful to emancipate him from nar- 
row selfish interests. These forces are to be found in the civic 
ideals of a community;—that “combination of feeling and belief 
which we call loyalty.” 

Although the development of the modern city has not, as yet, 
reached a point to make possible the determination of the ulti- 
mate content of the distinctive city ideals, we are in a position 
to analyze the nature of the forces contributing towards their 
formation. In the home, the church and the club—to mention 
but three of an ever-increasing number of institutions—we have 
instances of social groupings which readily command and to 
which are cheerfully given the best energies of the individual 
without the expectation of a quid pro quo. They are all ends 
rather than means—ideal units in which the individual enjoys 
social pleasures which he never thinks of expressing in terms of 
“dollars and cents.”’ 

If we stop to analyze the home, it is evident that the group 
of pleasures which we associate with it may be enjoyed indi- 
vidually in other relations. It is the grouping and blending of 
these pleasures in the family relation which gives to the home 
its power over the individual, calling forth unlimited sacrifice 
and devotion.’ But family life tends to isolate the individual 
from the community ;—the family instincts and pleasures are 
essentially individualistic. Civic instincts—in the broadest sense 
of the term—are not aroused until the inexclusive pleasures of 
a larger social group begin to play an important part in the 
life of the individual. Whatever the nature of this larger unit, 
it will require of the individual a readjustment of activities. 
Historically, the larger social unit was first the family, based on 
kinship; then the political unit, formed to meet the necessities 
of protection and conflict. Contemporaneous and often coexten- 
sive with the political was the religious grouping. In all of 
these relations, the individual is taken beyond the limits of the 
family in the modern sense of the term. But political organiza- 
tion once effected, new groups within the community are soon 


* 1See ‘‘Development of English Thought’’ and his ‘‘Theory of Con- 


sumption,’ by Simon M. Patten. Macmillan & Co. 
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formed with a view to satisfying wants which cannot be satisfied 
in isolation. The development of the social instincts and the 
increase in social ties are the necessary prerequisites to civic 
advance. As long as the individual remains satisfied with the 
pleasures and satisfactions of family life, he is unwilling to 
sacrifice time and energy in the interests of a larger group. 

With the growth of the city, however, new social possibilities 
and new social wants make themselves felt; wants which can 
only be satisfied through the cooperation of larger groups. The 
possibility of satisfying these social cravings constitutes the essen- 
tial distinction between city and country life. All the primary 
physical wants, such as pure air and wholesome food, can be 
better satisfied in the country. Each household has full con- 
trol over both. As soon as we get beyond these primary physi- 
cal wants, however, and enter the field of social desires, the 
limitations of the country are immediately manifest. The 
social pleasures are restricted to the meeting-house, the tavern 
and an occasional circus. 

Social relations such as these can never develop the broader 
civic instincts. The possibility of new pleasures, which require 
for their enjoyment the presence of large numbers of persons; 
the theatre, the concert, the various literary, scientific and musi- 
cal societies, cannot become an integral part of the life and 
activity of the individual until he has come under the influence of 
city conditions. With each new tie his readiness to labor in the 
interest of a group larger than the family becomes increasingly 
evident. What at first seems a loss of time and possible profit 
becomes an instinctive impulse, until it reaches its full fruition 
in a spirit of devotion to the interests of the community as a 


whole. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the growth of the civic instincts 


is but part of a larger movement involving all the distinctively 
social relations of the individual. In social organizations such 
as the church, the club, and the university, those standards of 
efficiency are first developed which are afterwards extended to 
every department of the city’s activity. The splendid results of 
concerted action in these fields are constant object lessons in 
social codperation. In many of our larger cities, the university 
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has made a model city of the district over which it has jurisdic- 
tion. The splendid walks, the artistic arrangement of buildings, 
the spacious athletic grounds, all contribute to the general effect. 
The dormitory system, with its highly developed social life and 
spirit of coOperation, modifies the habits and standards of con- 
duct of everyone coming under its influence, and is not without 
its lessons to the community. Finally, the elimination of all 
debasing influences completes the group of factors which give 
to the university sections of American cities their distinctive 
character. 

Along somewhat different lines the church and the club con- 
tribute towards the development of civic instincts. They both 
foster the feeling of loyalty and impress upon the individual the 
possibilities of concerted action. The coordination of these vari- 
ous social institutions with the city concept is the first step in 
the development of distinctive city ideals. As yet they are 
isolated groupal relations which have not been correlated with 
the city environment. The incentives to unselfish devotion which 
they foster are distinct contributions to the development of a 
broader civic spirit. As the object lessons of environmental 
changes produced by these social institutions become more 
numerous and prominent, the elements will be furnished from 
which the individual will be able to construct a picture of an ideal 
city environment. The city will be associated with all the social 
pleasures, now isolated and exclusive. Instead of expecting a 
mechanism of government to maintain a high standard of public 
service, these standards will be furnished by the public opinion 
of the community. Inefficient government will mean the curtail- 
ment of those pleasures which at present can only be enjoyed at 
considerable expense through membership in social and athletic 
clubs. These pleasures and forms of recreation must be open to 
all, and must become an integral part of the life of the community. 
The city democracy towards which we are tending will lay 
emphasis upon the enjoyment of pleasures in common rather than 
upon the suffrage. 


L. S. Rowe. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
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NOTES. 


British Legislation in 1901. The Parliamentary session of 
1901 was singularly barren of legislation. The war in South Africa 
and military questions arising out of it monopolized much of the 
time. Parliament was in no mood for serious work, and except for 
the resettlement of the Civil List, and the Finance Act, the con- 
solidation and amendment of the factory laws was the only measure 
of first-class importance. 

The Factory and Workship Act of 1go1 consolidates eight of the 
Factory Acts passed since 1878. Several of the Acts were amended 
at consolidation, and the Factory Code was extended to industries 
hitherto exempt from Home Office regulations and inspection. 
The bill was a Government measure. It was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Ritchie, who, when the Salisbury 
Cabinet was reorganized after the general election in 1900, left 
the Board of Trade, of which he had been President during the 
previous Administration, and became Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. After second reading, the bill, which is more full of detail 
than any measure whch has been before Parliament in recent years, 
was referred to the Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
on Trade. There, with much patience and labor and much give 
and take, and good management on the part of Mr. Ritchie, it was 
moulded into the shape in which it was read a third time in the 
House of Commons, and accepted without change by the House 
of Lords. 

The Act consists of 102 pages. It deals with the health and 
safety of all workpeople in industries under Home Office inspection; 
with the conditions of employment of women, young persons, and 
children; with the education of children who are at work as half- 
timers; and it also regulates dangerous and unkealthy industries as 
well as tenements, factories, laundries, bakehouses and home work. 
In a word, the Consolidated Act of 1901 may be said to constitute 
the British Factory Code. 

By new provisions, electric works, docks, railway sidings which 
belong to works and factories, jam factories and fish-curing estab- 
lishments, laundries, domestic workshops and bakehouses are 
brought within the operation of the factory code, and made subject 
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to Home Office regulations and to inspection by its officers, or in 
the case of domestic workshops, laundries and bakehouses, to 
officers in the service of municipal bodies, but subject in this part 
of their work to oversight from the Home Office. This deputing 
of some of the powers of the Home Office under the Factory Code 
to municipal authorities is an innovation. It was objected to in 
committee on the ground that members of the municipal bodies 
might themselves be offenders against the code, and on the further 
ground that in the early years of factory legislation, when its 
administration was in local hands, the system failed and the work 
had to be taken over by the Home Office. The Home Secretary, 
however, persisted in the new policy, and by one of the clauses of 
the Act, municipal councils and their officers are given all such 
powers of entry and inspection and of taking legal proceedings 
against offenders, as are exercised by inspectors from the Home 
Office. 

Another of the new provisions brings government workshops 
and factories under the code. An unsuccessful effort was made to 
include the larger post and telegraph offices, and an effort, also 
unsuccessful, was made to include railway offices in which more 
than ten persons are employed. 

Largely increased powers are given to the Home Offfice to 
regulate dangerous trades. Where the Home Secretary is satisfied 
that “any manufacture, machinery, plant, process, or description 
of manual work used in factories or workshops, is dangerous, or 
injurious to health, or dangerous to life or limb, he may certify 
that it is dangerous, and may make such regulations as appear to 
him to be reasonably practicable, and to meet the necessities of 
the case.” Before the Home Office makes such regulations, notice 
of them must be given to the manufacturers concerned, who are to 
have opportunity of formulating their objections, and a public 
inquiry may be held by a competent person appointed by the Home 
Office, at which witnesses may be examined on oath. Regulations, 
made by the Home Secretary, must be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and if either House resolve “that all or any of the 
regulations ought to be annulled, such regulations shall, after the 
date of the resolution, be of no effect, without prejudice to the 
validity of anything done in the meantime thereunder, or to the 
making of any new regulations.” 

In respect to women, young persons and children, who have long 
been the chief concern of the Factory Acts, the new Act contains 
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stringent provisions to prevent work being given out from the 
factories to be done at home after the day’s work in the factory. 
By another, the working week in textile factories is shortened by 
one hour. This change was brought about at the instance of the 
cotton factory workpeople of Lancashire. For many years, in the 
non-textile trades, the working day on Saturday has ended at 
noon. In the cotton industry, it has ended at one o'clock, as 
manufacturers universally have worked their plants to the limit 
allowed by the Factory Act of 1878, which fixed the working week 
for women and young persons at fifty-six and a half hours. Cotton 
mill workpeople, although most of them are paid by piece work, 
had long been dissatisfied with the law which permitted work in 
the mills up to one o’clock on Saturday. They desired to stop 
at noon; and at the general election in 1900, in many of the con- 
stituencies of Lancashire, Parliamentary candidates, Conservatives 
and Liberals alike, gave pledges to support an enactment closing 
the factories at noon. When the Consolidating bill was before 
the Committee on Trade, a Lancashire member proposed a clause 
making this change. It was opposed by Mr. Ritchie for the 
Government, on the ground that a shorter working week would 
hamper Lancashire in competition with the United States and 
Germany. On a division, however, the clause was carried. On 
third reading of the bill in the House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment sought to retrieve the defeat it had suffered in committee. 
Whips were issued calling on supporters of the Government to vote 
for the deletion of the clause. Cotton manufacturers also petitioned 
the House to let the working week stand as fixed by the Factory 
Act of 1878, and emphasized the plea that Mr. Ritchie had made 
in committee, based on foreign competition. Again, however, the 
Government was defeated, and the Act was passed with the clause 
for which the Lancashire cotton operatives had agitated at the 
general election. 

On another point, the Government had to give way to the Irish 
Nationalist members. It was originally intended that all laundries, 
in which more than two workpeople were employed, should be 
open to Home Office inspection. The Irish members objected to 
laundries in reform institutions for women of the Roman Catholic 
Church coming under the supervision of inspectors; and to save 
the bill, the Government accepted a clause exempting these institu- 
tions from inspection. The clause was embodied in the bill in com- 
mittee at the instance of the Irish members, who threatened, if it 
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was not accepted, to obstruct the bill. In accepting it, Mr. Ritchie 
intimated that he did so simply to save the bill, and made it under- 
stood that he did not bind himself not to deal with the question 
at any other time. The act, burdened as it is with enormous 
detail, much of it technical, is one of the best examples of recent 
Parliamentary sessions of the working of the plan of sending 
measures of this kind to standing committees. Except for the 
opposition to the shortening of the working week in the cotton trade, 
and to the exemption of laundries in reform institutions from 
inspection, the House of Commons accepted the bill as it came 
from the committee to which it had been sent after second reading. 

Two new departures in the fiscal system made by the Finance 
Act of 1901-2 give that measure its chief interest. By the Act of 
1900-1, although provision had then to be made to meet the 
expenses of the war, there were no new departures in taxation. 
A stamp duty was imposed on contract-notes covering transactions 
on produce exchanges, and additions were made to the existing 
duties on beer, spirits, tobacco, and tea. Twopence also was added 
to the income tax. By the Act of 1901-2, there was another addi- 
tion of two-pence to the income tax, bringing it up to one shilling 
and two-pence in the pound; and a revival of part of the fiscal 
system which had been long regarded as abandoned or obsolete. 
Import duties on sugar, which are now revived, were levied until 
1874, when they were abolished by Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Beaconsfield Administration 
of 1874-80. During the Crimean war, duties were as high as 
twenty shillings a hundredweight. From 1860, they were gradu- 
ally reduced, and they stood at three shillings a hundredweight 
when they came to an end in 1874. Under the new Act, the duties 
range from 2s. 8d. on sugars not exceeding 76 degrees of polariza- 
tion to 4s. 2d. on sugars exceeding 90 degrees of polarization. On 
molasses, the duties range from Is. per hundredweight when not con- 
taining more than 50 per cent. of sweetening matter, to 2s. gd. per 
hundredweight when containing 70 per cent. or more. On solid glu- 
cose, the duty is 2s. gd. per hundredweight, and on liquid glucose 
2s. On saccharine, the duty is at the rate of 1s. 3d. per ounce. In 
introducing the bill reviving these duties, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
denied that they were in any sense protective, and treated it as a 
superstition that merely because the duties were abolished a quarter 
of a century earlier they could not be reimposed, if an adequate 
public necessity existed. The cost of the war had created a neces- 
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sity, and it was in the opinion of the Government “in the true inter- 
ests of peace and economy that the laboring classes, as well as 
other classes in the country, should know that they bore the burden 
of the cost of war, and of the preparations for war.” As a large 
part of the burden of the war had been thrown on the working 
classes by the increase in the tea, tobacco, and beer dutes in the 
budget of 1900-1, there were no increases in these duties in 1901, 
and the duties on sugar are the only taxes by which any new burden 
is thrown on the working classes. All incomes below £160 are 
exempt from income tax, and in the Finance Act of IgoI, no 
changes were made in the exemptions and abatements established 
under the Finance Act of 1894, the Act which relieved the lower 
middle classes from part of the burden of the income tax which they 
had borne previous to Sir William Harcourt’s reform. 

The most distinct innovation in the Finance Act of 1901-2 is the 
export duty on coal. It is at the rate of one shilling a ton, and 
is chargeable on all coal, except such as is proved to the satis- 
faction of the commissioners of customs not to be of a value of 
more than six shillings a ton, free on board. Part of the burden of 
the new duty is thrown on landlords who receive mining royalties; 
for a clause in the Finance Act provides that “in every case where 
the person paying the duty shall be the tenant of the mines from 
which the coal shall have been produced, subject to the payment 
of a rent or royalty, varying with the selling price of such coal, and 
the coal shall have been sold at a price inclusive of the duty, then 
the amount of such duty so paid shall, in the absence of any agree- 
ment to the contrary, be deducted in ascertaining the amount of 
such selling price for the purpose of determining the amount of the 
said rent or royalty.” The new duty gave rise to much agitation 
among colliery proprietors and miners. The principal objection to 
it was that it was a tax, not on all the coal fields of Great Britain, 
but on those of Northumberland and Durham and South Wales, 
which have a monopoly of the export trade. From the Welsh ports 
of Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea, in 1899, 19,567,690 tons of coal 
were exported. From Newcastle and other Tyne ports, the exports 
were 3,484,084 tons. In the year 1901-2, the duty is estimated to 
yield £2,100,000; the sugar duty £5,100,000 and the additional 
twopence on the income tax £3,800,000. The suspension of the 
sinking fund, which was begun last year and is to be continued, 
will add £4,640,000 to the amount available for meeting the ordinary 
expenses and the cost of the war. In all, the new or increased 
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taxes, with the suspension of the sinking fund, are estimated to 
produce £15,640,000, leaving a balance of £39,707,000 to be bor- 
rowed. To this must be added £1,250,000 for interest on the new 
debt, due to the war, making a total deficit of £40,832,000 for 1901-2 
to be added to the National Debt. The total estimated expendi- 
ture of 1901-2 is £187,602,000, of which £56,070,000 is to meet the 
military charges of the war. Besides these war charges, the esti- 
mated expenditure on the army in I90I-2 is £30,030,000, and on 
the navy £30,876,000. 

Following a precedent which dates from the accession of George 
III, Edward VII at his accession surrendered his life interest as 
king in the Crown Lands, in return for a civil list granted him by 
Act of Parliament. The civil list allowance of the late Queen as 
fixed in 1837 was £385,000, made up as follows: Her Majesty’s 
privy purse, £60,000; salaries of household, £131,260; expenses of 
household, £172,500; royal bounty, £13,200; wunappropriated, 
£8,000. During the lifetime of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, in 
accordance with an Act passed in 1863, was in receipt of £40,000 
from the Consolidated Fund, and the allowance to the Princess of 
Wales in the same Act was £10,000; and under an Act of 1889 
there was payable in respect of the Prince of Wales’s children 
£36,000 a year; so that the charges on the Consolidated Fund for 
the Crown and the Heir Apparent were £471,000. By the Civil 
List Act of 1901, the charges for the King and Queen are fixed 
at £470,000, classified as follows: privy purse, £111,000; salaries of 
the household and retired allowances, £125,800; expenses of house- 
hold, £193,000; works, £20,000; royal bounty, alms and special 
services, £13,200; unappropriated, £8,000. In addition to this sum 
of £470,000, settled on the King and Queen, an annuity of £20,000 
is settled on the Duke of Cornwall and York; an annuity of 
£10,000 on the Duchess of York; and £18,000 a year is granted as a 
provision for the King’s three daughters, and a sum not to exceed 
£25,000 is made chargeable on the Fund for household pensions for 
servants of the late Queen. At the commencement of the new 
reign, therefore, the total charge on the Consolidated Fund of the 
maintenance of the dignity of the Crown is £543,000. In addition 
to this sum, there are also now chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund seven annuities payable to the sons and daughters of the late 
Queen and to the Duke of Cambridge. These annuities, which 
were not affected by the resettlement of the civil list, aggregate 
£64,000, and bring up the total charge in respect of the sovereign 
and the royal family to £607,000. 
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The resettlement of the civil list was effected by a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which sat behind closed doors. 
The committee made its report to the House, and its recommenda- 
tions were embodied in a bill which went through all the usual 
stages in the House and in the House of Lords and received the 
royal assent in the customary way. The debate on the bill in the 
House of Commons was chiefly remarkable for Sir William 
Harcourt’s exposition of the constitutional position of the Sovereign 
in relation to the Crown Lands. The crown enjoyed the revenues 
from this property until the civil list was established in 1760. 
“Parliament,” Sir William Harcourt said, “granted the civil list 
solely out of consideration of what belonged to the dignity of the 

- Sovereign of this realm. If the hereditary estate yielded less, the 

House of Commons was not governed by that consideration to give 

a smaller list. If they yielded a great deal more the House would 

not be bound to give a great deal more. If it were true that these 

estates could at any time be resumed by the Crown, they could only 
be resumed, of course, subject to the obligation under which the 

Crown lay of maintaining the civil charges of this country. It was 

a right which had never been asserted for a century and a half, 

and was never likely to be asserted. No doubt we retained the 

technical form, as we did in the exercise of many other preroga- 
tives—public prosecutions, for instance, which were always under- 
taken in the name of the King, though the King was not the prose- 
cutor. A great many other rights were asserted, and properly 
asserted, in the name of the Crown, but to profess that the Crown 
could deal with the hereditary estates as the estates of a private 
individual would be an entire error, and was absolutely contrary to 
constitutional principle.” The revenues of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster are not affected by the civil list. Those from 
the Duchy of Lancaster go to the Sovereign. Those from the 

Duchy of Cornwall are vested in the Heir Apparent by virtue of a 

patent of Edward III of 1337. 

The only Act of 1901 affecting education was one to end the 
deadlock due to the decision in the law-courts in the Cockerton 
case, a decision which made illegal expenses incurred by school 
boards in giving technical instruction in evening classes. This 
Act, although intended to empower school boards temporarily to 
carry on work which was brought to a standstill by this judgment, 
is of significance; for it brings the school boards into a new and 
direct relation with the county councils. It empowers boards to 
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continue their work for a year with the sanction of the county 
councils, and on such terms as may be agreed on between the 
councils and the boards. Early in the session, a comprehensive 
bill bringing the school boards into much closer relations with the 
county councils, was introduced by the Government. It met with 
much opposition in and out of Parliament. There was so much 
contention over it, that it had to be abandoned; and to prevent a 
continuance of the chaos which had resulted from the Cockerton 
judgment, the Act providing for a continuance of evening classes 
for a year was passed. It also was strongly opposed by the friends 
of the school boards in the House of Commons, on the ground 
that by a temporary Act the government was snatching the asser- 
tion of an important and far-reaching principle, and in bringing 
the school boards into subordination to the county councils, was 
seeking to effect a revolution in the education system by a side-wind. 
EDWARD PORRITT. 


Operation of Electric Plants by Massachusetts Towns. 
During the year ending June 30, 1900, twelve towns in Massa- 
chusetts operated electric plants, but not gas works. Several towns 
carried on both gas and electrical supply, but these are not con- 
sidered here. An electric plant in one town was first started in 
February, 1900, and is excluded because it was in operation during 
only five months of the year named. Of the twelve towns above 
mentioned, two, Needham and Wellesley, distribute energy for street 
lighting only. The other ten towns supply both public and private 
lamps. 

The first purpose here is to determine the cost of electric street 
lighting by these municipal plants per unit of service, and then to 
compare this cost with the charge for like service by private cor- 
porations, in towns of similar size. 

The twelve towns with municipal electric plants, and their popu- 
lations are as follows: 


Town. Population. 
eee Te eS ee oe 3,929 
See eT ee Te TR nt Te Ee 5,981 
NY iw 6 cha ner dceug hee saana ambaane ane as 8,542 
PEPE Gcdawsidinddeansdeceieas aauadconnnd ins 5,059 
NR pot cs Cates xian Dhak Eee atacand tousenaae 5,454 
Gia a we inte Oe De as ae 1,703 
RED dv cticceanedanchupaascameacaaueudesse 7,582 
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Town. Population. 
DS ss ctaaras. ciated @naeneend eens oanesanis 4,016 
en PRION hia din Sarees 0 eee aciecdea pee mun outs 7,553 
DONE 2 Ndetio is ac adidas com eeeaeadioesceweatan 11,523 
PME dos kad cee BAW aN REC benead aadone taen 4,969 
PGE 22 i5it vee pbadspiwacnieaeriesgewnsanens 5,072 


Electric street lighting from both municipal and private plants is 
done with arc lamps of 800 to 2,000 nominal candle power, and with 
incandescent lamps of 16 to 60 or more candle power. In order to 
make a satisfactory comparison between the costs of street lighting 
in different places, it is necessary to reduce the service in all street 
lamps to terms of the electrical energy consumed. There is some 
variation in the rates at which different lamps of the same nominal 
candle power consume energy, but average figures for good practice 
can be taken that are sufficiently accurate for purposes of com- 
parison. Such figures as here assumed are, 0.00025 kilowatt-hour 
for each nominal candle power of arc lamps, during each hour of 
operation, and 0.0035 kilowatt-hour for each nominal candle-power 
of incandescent lamps, during each hour of operation. Reports of 
the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts give the average daily number of each kind and candle 
power of electric street lamps operated in each town of the State. 
The average number of hours that lamps in each place operate per 
day, and the average days per month are also recorded in these 
reports, for each year. 

From these data the kilowatt-hours of energy supplied to arc and 
to incandescent street lamps by the municipal plant in each town 
are calculated for the year ending June 30, 1900. . 

The cost of street lighting by each municipal plant is the differ- 
ence between the money income from commercial service, and the 
sum of operating expenses, interest and depreciation in each year. 
Interest for each plant is computed on its total investment at the 
beginning of the year at the rate paid upon municipal bonds or 
notes. Depreciation is figured at 5 per cent. on the cost of each 
plant, as is required by law. The difference between the sum 
of operating expenses, interest and depreciation, and money 
income, which represents the cost of street lighting, is divided by 
the total number of kilowatt-hours supplied to arc and incandescent 
street lamps in each town. This division determines the true 
average cost of energy per kilowatt-hour to each town. 

Energy supplied to electric street lamps by municipal plants and 
its cost for the year ending June 30, 1900: 
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Cost per 

Kilowatt-hours kilowatt-hour 
in street lamps. Total cost 8. cents. 
ORE 6 ccc coeciwes 20,234.19 4,013.37 15.3 
a ee 78,900.93 9,990.61 11.4 
| ee 64,241.40 8,371.05 13.0 
TROD <icadeduaad 67,767.49 4,001.30 6.8 
NIN 0 tga ac mualaidin aon 32,008.68 5,907.61 18.5 
TO cihadineramnias 35,737-29 10,786.18 30.2 
Marblehead ......... 199,850.52 9,297.84 a 
ee 50,077.44 4,191.73 8.4 
North Attleboro..... 95,259.38 7,685.23 8.1 
a. BREE ere 206,126.59 13,930.33 6.7 
ROS Wax Kadow ans 59,810.07 10,754.39 17.9 
WEOES 6 cde sdawces 71,503.97 5,592.07 7.8 
987,577-9 $95,487.56 9.6 


In the twelve towns 987,577.9 kilowatt-hours of energy were 
supplied to arc and incandescent street lamps during the year at 
a total cost of $95,487.56. The true average cost per kilowatt- 
hour was therefore 9.6 cents. This cost corresponds to a rate of 
0.54 cent per lamp-hour for a 56 watt, 16 candle incandescent 
lamp, and to 2.88 cents per lamp-hour for a 1,200 candle-power arc 
lamp, using 300 watts. It is not possible to determine the total 
amount of electrical energy supplied by the municipal plant to 
private consumers in each town, and the true average price for the 
twelve towns cannot, therefore, be determined. The maximum 
charges to private consumers in each of the ten towns where the 
municipal plants do commercial lighting were as follows: 


Cents per 
Town. kilowatt-hour. 
NE Kc0d suse gate eestebsecsinndstheceedcaweraea 20.0 
SN ii ie, bbs WEG eee ee eae aa ee 11.0 
Ic aianci add ana ndin hh eaadaarn ak naee uae aie 10.0 
IN ois sic accra oodles Sh oot ea aca es alata asad onion I 20.0 
PN actos cacdincedeadsecenvesetaeuseues courier 20.0 
DE dc dn take ceri wehnbnetaeaeseedibedbsaehoen ewes 25.0 
PD cick chcc hanes oeukenee dose senwaebne 15.0 
Ne ONG hac dc cnbundennedscs ceeeaaaserede 13.4 
cia ens ies tin ccbidd daseGReGe ker embawakees 13.0 
NE Kin hand nitdeenkcsdbundaanianeeeaea aa we 13.6 


The sum of these prices is 161, and their rough average is there- 
fore 16.1 cents per kilowatt-hour for the ten towns. Maximum 
prices to private consumers, as given, are subject to some discounts 
for prompt payments and large bills, but it seems unnecessary to 
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consider these matters in detail, because it is impossible to deter- 
mine the net prices charged to the individual customers of plants 
owned by private corporations. 

The rates just quoted are for energy from incandescent circuits, 
which supply much the greater part of commercial service. 

The next step is to determine the prices paid to private corpora- 
tions for electric street lighting in towns having about the same 
populations as have the towns owning municipal electric plants. 
For this purpose nearly all of the towns in the State, of less than 
12,000 population each, and that buy electric street lighting, have 
been selected. Towns whose electric street lamps are supplied from 
generating plants in cities are not included because these towns 
should get the benefit of low city rates. Several towns, that require 
street lamps during the Summer only or where the hours per year 
of operation are not accurately stated, are omitted. Towns where 
the gas and electric plants are owned by a single corporation in 
each are not considered. In several cases towns that might fairly 
be included in the comparison were at first overlooked, and, when 
discovered, the calculations were too far advanced to warrant their 
introduction. 

The list as selected contains forty-four towns, whose names, 
populations, prices paid per kilowatt-hour for energy in arc and 
incandescent street lamps, and nominal commercial rates are as 
follows: 


All prices are in cents per kilowatt-hour. 


Prices incan- 


Commercial Prices arc descent street 

Population. rates. street lamps. lamps. 
Abington ......... 4,489 20.0 14.3 0.5 
Ps 60s iiainse 11,134 13.5 8.9 oe 
Amesbury ........ 9,473 18.5 15.6 16.7 
ARGOVEE 6 occcccece 6,813 20.0 15.0 13.5 
ATICROIO 6 ie ccccs 11,335 25.0 16.2 12.1 
pS Pepe errre 1,523 10.8 15.4 13.1 
Blackstone ....... 5,721 15.0 7.2 8.4 
Bridgewater....... 4,736 18.5 10.7 itiecd 
Buckland ......... 1,446 18.0 18.3 9.0 
Comemitet ......006. 2.759 20.0 agtns 10.5 
OI sb 0 savas 7,457 20.0 19.8 9.0 
Oe 3,553 20.0 53.5 8.9 
5,017 20.0 18.8 22.6 
FOXRDOPO ....00000 3,266 18.5 14.0 10.9 
Framingham ..... 11,302 11.8 15.4 13.1 


ee 16.2 II.2 
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" p , Prices incan- 

’ Commercial Prices arc descent street 

Population. rates. street lamps. lamps. 
OTe 4,869 20.0 =e 9.3 
Great Barrington.. 5,854 15.0 siting 6.1 
Greenfield. ........ 7,927 18.0 14.7 13.3 
Hopedale ..64.<0.. 2,087 25.0 29.3 
eT eeeee 3,416 25.0 17.1 
ea abie sedan 3,590 20.0 11.8 
MOGHOIE oesciccias 2,926 20.0 13.5 
ere 2,761 11.8 hess 4.3 
a 11,376 25.0 15.8 cox 

errr err 4,460 20.0 15.6 , 
ee 6,578 20.0 9.7 
MOGSON .occcccess 3,402 17.0 11.2 
Northbridge ...... 7,036 20.0 15.6 
EE oc gi tieetdatn 5,520 20.0 15.3 16.9 
Plymouth ......... 11,547 20.0 ae 15.1 
NE owen neiuwke 7,801 17.0 16.6 11.2 
MOCKIONG c.cscsacs 5,327 20.0 14.3 11.2 
Shelburne......... 1,5 18.0 18.3 9.0 
South Hadley ..... 4,520 20.0 ee 15.0 
Turner’s Falls..... 4,202 13.0 8.9 a a 
Uxbridge ......... 3,509 20.0 9.7 15.6 
ene 4,417 17.0 16.6 2 
ND adi taukeadns 8,263 20.0 17.0 — 
Webster .......... 8,804 20.0 13.5 8.9 
errr 1,834 20.0 8.9 10.1 
Weymouth........ 11,32 20.0 14.9 12.; 
Whitman ......... 6,155 20.0 18.7 10.0 
Winchendon ...... 5,001 20.0 12.4 8.5 


The rates named for commercial service apply to energy from 
incandescent circuits, and are merely nominal. Many small con- 
sumers are charged these prices, but many large customers get 
discounts of varying amounts. On these varying prices there is 
no check save the will of the managements, and the actual and 
average prices in any one town are known only to the electric 
company. Such special prices for different customers do not exist 
in towns supplied by municipal plants, because the law requires 
prices in such towns to be fixed and alike for all customers coming 
under the same conditions. Because of the unknown variations 
of prices to individuals in towns served by private corporations, it 
is impossible to make any conclusive comparison of prices there 
with those of municipal plants. 

The rough average of commercial rates in these 44 towns is 
18.9 cents per kilowatt-hour, found by dividing the sum of these 
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rates by 44. This rate is 17 per cent. higher than the 16.1 cents per 
kilowatt-hour found for municipal plants. The only conclusion 
here drawn from this comparison of commercial rates is that charges 
to individuals are fully as high from private systems as from muni- 
cipal plants. Data of the net charges made by electric corporations 
are entirely in their hands and cannot be obtained to settle the 
question. On the other hand, the charges for service from muni- 
cipal plants are fixed, as required by law, and are matters of public 
record. 

In the table of prices for arc and incandescent street lighting in 
the 44 towns, the omission of a figure for the price in any place 
indicates that the sort of street lighting of which the price is omit- 
ted, was not employed there. In order to get true averages of the 
prices paid by all of the 44 towns for street lighting service per 
kilowatt-hour, the total kilowatt-hours supplied to are and to incan- 
descent street lamps have been computed. The entire cost of street 
lighting in each town at the rates paid, has also been found. These 
results are for the year ending June 30, 1900, as were the similar 
results for municipal plants. To obtain the average price for 
energy used in arc street lamps, the cost of the arc service 
in all of the 44 towns, amounting to $87,411.50, is reduced 
by $8,506.94, to compensate for a part of the taxes paid by 
the electric companies to these towns. The remaining sum of 
$78,850.56 is divided by 655,801.3, the number of kilowatt-hours 
supplied to arc street lamps in all of the towns. The result is an 
average price of 12.02 cents per kilowatt-hour for arc lamp service. 
In these towns the cost of incandescent street lighting was $82,- 
197.10, and this sum minus $8,050.90, the remainder of the taxes 
paid by the electric companies, leaves $74,146.20. Dividing this 
last amount by 764,980.5, the number of kilowatt-hours supplied to 
incandescent street lamps in the 44 towns, shows the average price 
to be 9.69 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

For both kinds of street lighting in these towns, the entire cost 
was $169,608.60. Total taxes to the amount of $16,613.50 were 
paid by the electric companies. Deducting this tax charge from the 
total cost of street lighting, leaves the sum of $152,995.10 from 
which to find the average cost. Energy supplied to arc and incan- 
descent street lamps during the year amounted to 1,420,781.8 kilo- 
watt-hours, and, dividing $152,995.10 by this number, shows the 
average cost to be 10.76 cents. 

To proportion the amount paid as taxes between the arc and 
incandescent street lighting, the costs of the lighting are added, and 
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the per cent. of the arc and incandescent costs to the total found to 
be 51.63 and 48.46 respectively. These portions of the tax charges 
are then deducted from the costs of arc and incandescent street 
lighting. 

As the average cost of energy supplied to all electric street lamps 
by municipal plants was found to be 9.6 cents per kilowatt-hour, the 
44 towns buying service at the average rate of 10.76 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, pay a rate 12 per cent. higher than the cost in the twelve 
towns that own their plants. Considering the two kinds of street 
lamps separately, the charges of the electric companies were nearly 
the same for incandescent service, but were 25 per cent. higher for 
arc lighting than the average cost with municipal plants. 

Kilowatt-hours supplied to electric street lamps and the total 
charges for the same: 


Kilowatt-hours Total 
Kilowatt-hours in incandescent Total arc incandescent 

Towns. in arc lamps. lamps. charges $. charges $. 
Abington ........ 13,219.2 13,138.0 1,890.00 1,472.00 
POs cunaeaeae Seas 8 8s wanes Po 
Amesbury........ 32,990.0 350.9 5,175.00 60.00 
ARGOUET 6c ccccccs 14,157.3 14.157.4 2,128.00 1,920.00 
EE 906.9 8,729.7 140.00 1,555.00 
Blackstone ...... 71,517.2 6,929.4 5,180.00 584.00 
Bridgewater...... neers Se re 
Buckland ........ 980.4 5,004.2 180.00 455.00 
EE sc acinace -aaeedend MIG =. wesnwn 5,260.00 
DeGnhem .... s00. . 12,130.2 50,805.3 2,407.00 4,609.60 
i Pe Sere 1,772.9 10,686.8 240.00 961.00 
ern 16,771.1 6,028.5 3,150.00 1,368.00 
POMPEO 266.6060 2,322.0 14,764.0 325.00 1,635.00 
Framingham..... 12,184.2 48,278.0 1,890.00 6,388.00 
Gardner ......... 30,564.8 1,620.8 4,950.00 180.00 
DE cweWisckens. wWaaacen errr 2,400.00 
Great Barrington. ....... CO errr 3,660.00 
Greenfield ....... 28, 566.6 4,120.6 4,200.00 550.00 
OED Suvcknen  Kewenes ree .  .ceserns 1,800.00 
RN accadins.e mendes eS a 3,320.00 
DR chain cans, eetans Ck errr 2,376.00 
DEE ickasuin. Sibcnwd ere 1,200.00 
BOE acca cscs (aNeneia , YY ere 1,250.00 
0 eee pe OF rere Te S0ROOO0G = secsess 
DESDE occ cece 15,301.4 979.3 2,392.00 71.00 
PE ccaccdcnewe abceeat oe ee ere 12,848.00 
Dict ekseae aeawawe eS 1,695.00 
Northbridge ..... 26,136.0 508.2 2,520.00 80.00 


i eee 24,004.5 428.7 3,675.00 72.00 
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Kilowatt-hours 

Towns. in arc lamps, 
PlymoutT ...20006 soccece 
POE oc ccesds ss 32,590.9 
Bockian -.... «2. 9,302.4 
Shelburne........ 980.4 
South Hadley Falls ....... 
Turner’s Falls ... 22,377.6 
Uxbeidee ..00c0< 26,136.0 
errr 15,846.0 
WEOUE cassceaesaus 21,150.7 
fl . eeerere 36,049.5 
WOMOE . 6s siscse se 696.8 
Weymouth ...... 15,449.9 
WHIROR 660000 11,540.0 
Winchendon ..... 17,455-7 
Attleboro........ 45,168.4 


Notes. 


Kilowatt-hours 
in incandescent 
lamps. 


36,336.3 
2,640.9 
92, 121.3 
6,148.0 
20,400.0 


2,930.3 
35,361.6 
37,141.7 
17,202.5 
7,549.0 
172.4 
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Total 

Total arc incandescent 
charges §. charges §. 
Pee ee 5,500.00 
5,400.00 300.00 
1,330.00 3,600.00 
180.00 559.00 
itiebies 3,060.00 
BG0000 8  savucses 
2,520.00 100.00 
2,625.00 405.00 
ee 
4,880.00 263.50 
62.50 3,625.00 
2,310.00 4,624.00 
2,160.00 1,725.00 
2,175.00 645.00 
5,550.00 21.00 


ALTON D. ADAMS. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 





Industrial Evolution. By Carl Bicher, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Leipsic. Translated from the third 
German edition by S. Morley Wickett, Ph.D., Lecturer on Politi- 
cal Economy and Statistics, University of Toronto. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1901—8vo, xi, 385 pp. 

The original of this volume, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft, 
which first appeared in 1893, and is now in its third German edition, 
has already been translated into French, Russian and Bohemian. 
It is a book which commands the admiration of every one interested 
in history or economics, and there must be many American stu- 
dents who, like the writer, count their acquaintance with it as an 
important event in the progress of their studies, and who have long 
hoped to see it introduced to a wider circle of readers in this country. 
The English edition has come at last, and proves to be all the better 
for the waiting; it includes Bicher’s latest additions and revisions, 
and has been most satisfactorily translated. 

“This work treats of economic theory, not of economic history,” 
says Bucher in the preface, in answer to some criticisms to which 
he has been subjected. The first part of the book is, more precisely, 
a theory of economic history. It sketches the stages through which 
the economic organization has passed from its beginnings among 
primitive peoples to the point of its present development. It is 
composed of a number of lectures, delivered on different occasions, 
and makes no pretensions to complete symmetry in the subjects 
discussed. The author chooses his material from restricted locali- 
ties, and presents the facts rather as illustrations of his meaning 
than as proofs of its correctness. The book, then, is not a history 
of economic development, certainly not that if one accepts for a 
criterion Biicher’s opinion that “the historian must not forget to 
relate in any period everything that occurred in it.” But it is far 
more valuable to the historian than any contribution of economic 
facts could be. It seeks to organize the facts already known and 
to generalize from them, to show what their significance may be and 
to direct the future investigator in the lines where study will be 
most fruitful. It seeks to formulate some of the laws of economic 
development. The economist finds in his science the laws that he 
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needs for the explanation of modern phenomena, but the historian 
turns to these laws in vain for an explanation of the past. Biicher 
shows that the methods if not the results of political economy are 
universal in their application, and by precept and example stimu- 
lates the historian to use these methods in his study of the past. 
Biicher has done his work in a masterly way, and even if many 
of his hypotheses were disproved by a more detailed examination 
of the facts, his book would still have immense value as a study in 
method. 

The best known part of the book is probably the chapter on 
“The Rise of National Economy,” which gives the title to the 
German edition. The theory of the three stages, of independent 
domestic economy, of town economy and of national economy, is 
maintained in the present edition without substantial change, and 
without any attempt to meet in detail the criticism of writers like 
Eduard Meyer and Pohlmann, who have questioned its application 
in specific periods. There is no notice in the text of Schmoller’s 
series, in which the village, not the household, forms the basis of 
the first stage and the territory is made the basis of another stage 
before the rise of the state; an editorial foot-note refers to the 
discussion of the differences in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. 

This chapter in the present edition is preceded by two others, in 
which Biicher gives the result of his researches in the economic life 
of primitive peoples. He finds among the lowest orders of savages 
a stage to which he gives the title pre-economic, so marked is the 
effect which the individual search for food has had in preventing 
the rise of social and economic organization. The passage to a 
really economic stage is marked by the extension of man’s activities 
beyond the simple search for food. Bucher rejects the old classifi- 
cation into hunting, fishing and pastoral tribes, as the occupations 
are no sure index of economic development, and are too dependent 
on geographic and climatic conditions. Confining his discussion 
to the peoples of the tropics, he finds that on this stage they live 
mainly from agriculture, and that cattle-raising is of little import- 
ance. In many tribes there are no professional industrial or trading 
classes, there is no economic exchange in the modern sense, and 
there is no real public economy. 

In the fourth chapter, “A Historical Survey of Industrial Sys- 
tems,” Biicher limits his attention to the history of one side of 
the economic organization in Europe. The five main systems of 
industry which he distinguishes appear in the English translation 
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under the following titles: housework (domestic work); wage- 
work; handicraft; commission work (house industry); factory 
work. 

To anyone who has not read the book, this attempt to sum- 
marize some of its main features can give only a meager idea of 
the line along which Biicher is working; it can give no idea of 
the skill with which he fills in his brief sketches with ingenious 
examples and generalizations and gives them a life of their own. 
The impression made by his writings could not be so great if he 
did not happily combine such art in exposition with his acuteness 
as an investigator. 

In the latter half of the book, besides three chapters on miscel- 
laneous topics, a group of three chapters is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the organization of labor and related questions. Bucher 
takes up Adam Smith’s celebrated treatment of the division of 
labor, and shows that it is far from attaining the completeness 
which has generally been ascribed to it. He distinguishes five 
different forms of the division of labor, which appear here with the 
following English names: formation of trades; specialization; 
division of production; subdivision of work; displacement of labor. 
He carries on his constructive work to an analysis of forms of 
labor organization which appear to be the reverse of division, and 
defines fraternal labor, labor aggregation and joint labor. The 
author clearly distinguishes each of these many forms of labor 
organization from the others, and illustrates it by appropriate 
examples. He shows what place each has occupied in economic 
development, and suggests often what influence it has exercised on 
society and on individuals. I need cite as an example of his 
generalizations only one, that which explains the ascendancy of 
slavery and serfdom by the necessity of labor in common. Finally, 
he takes up the question of the relations between the organization 
of labor and the organization of social classes, reaching the conclu- 
sion that diversity of possession and income is rather the cause than 
the result of class divisions based on occupations. In the contest 
with Schmoller over the share of heredity in perpetuating a “voca- 
tional class” the advantage lies with Biicher, who denies the influ- 
ence of heredity in a biological sense. 

The translator, a former pupil of Biicher, has done his work so 
skillfully that the reader forgets his interposition entirely. If the 
reader has a startled return to consciousness on running across 
such a suspicious phrase as “resident theatre,” a glance at® the 
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original serves only to confirm his confidence in the translation. 
Praiseworthy discrimination is shown in the selection of English 
equivalents for technical economic or agrarian terms, and in cases 
where there might be a misconception the German word is given 
with the English. Dr. Wickett has had a difficult and responsible 
task in the translation of the technical terms which Biicher uses 
for his new concepts; we must have English words for them, and 
it is to be desired that we should all agree on the same words. If 
the terms which Dr. Wickett gives us seem pretty cumbersome, 
we can at least comfort ourselves with the reflection that we are no 
worse off than the Germans for whom the book was written. I 

4 noticed only one misprint, Mechlenburg, p. 366. 
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Les Banques de Dépot, les Banques de Crédit et les Sociétés Finan- 
ciéres. Cours libre professé a la Faculté de droit de l'Université 
de Paris, par André-E. Sayous. Paris, Librarie de la Société du 
Recueil Général des lois et des Arréts. 1901—339 pp. 












In this book we find a manual of banking interesting and useful. 
It comprises not only much of the theory of banking but also a 
graphic description of the methods now in use. 

One is constantly impressed by the author’s manifest familiarity 
with the methods and machinery of French banking, nor is his treat- 
ment of German and English usage superficial or devoid of interest. 

A most valuable feature of the book is the emphasis laid upon 
the personality or the spirit of the banker as affecting the manage- 
ment of his institution. It is a study not merely of the balance sheet 
of the bank, but of the mental balance of the banker. 

A distinction is made between banks of deposit, banks of credit, 
and sociétés financiéres, and each class is given separate treatment. 

Perhaps the chapters devoted to the sociétés financiéres have in 
them the greatest interest for American readers, since they cover a 
species of banking which finds no complete analogy with us. 

These societies might perhaps be described as industrial securities 
companies or as promoting companies. We have not yet accus- 
tomed ourselves to regard such companies as performing strictly 
banking functions, but the description of their operation is admirable 
and the author’s pithy comments on the morality of some of their 
transactions are quite to the point. He almost touches the question 
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of profit-sharing when he refers to the soctétés financiéres as having 
democratized capitalism. 

Repeatedly reference is made to the finer and more obscure points 
of actual banking practice, so that the book is of value to the experi- 
enced banker and to the youthful student alike. A relatively large 
part of the book is devoted to stock exchange methods and to the 
ways of company promoters who seem to have claimed considerable 
attention in France since the time of John Law. 

The author’s comments on existing usages and on the methods of 
houses that he cites by name, are in the main deserved and whole- 
some, although now and then a somewhat sweeping assertion is 
made. 

The statement (p. 293) that a moderate panic would force nearly 
all the German banks to suspend payments is somewhat alarming if 
it is to be taken seriously. 

As a whole the book is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of banking methods and machinery. 

CHARLES E. CURTIS. 


Domesday and Feudal Statistics, with a Chapter on Agricultural Statis- 
tics. By A. H. Inman. London: Elliot Stock, 1g00—8vo, xi, 
161 pp. 


As time goes on the number of unsolved problems in early 
English history seems to increase rather than diminish. A fuller 
knowledge of the facts has made untenable the simple theories by 
which former scholars explained the course of development, with- 
out enabling modern scholars as yet to establish conclusively their 
own more complex theories. In the reigning confusion and strife 
there is, at least, one very hopeful feature, the tendency not only 
to study more carefully the records on which the former theories 
were based, but to extend the scope of investigation, and especi- 
ally to utilize more thoroughly than has been done before the 
statistical material of which the older records are so largely com- 
posed. Mr. Inman’s book, as its title indicates, is a contribution 
to early English history from the statistical side. 

No book of this kind can escape a comparison with Maitland’s 
Domesday Book and Beyond. None but a very good book can avoid 
suffering by the comparison, and Mr. Inman’s book is not very 
good. It shows an admirable industry in the collection of material, 
from manuscript as well as printed sources, but it is still only a 
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collection of material. It is no more readable than Domesday Book 
itself. We should gladly accept the “prosaic details” which Dr. 
Inman offers, if he would only tell us clearly what he thinks they 
mean, but he deluges us with such an unorganized mass of facts 
and figures that his conclusions are hardly to be found by searching, 
while the processes by which the conclusions are reached are often 
entirely obscure. The reader is repelled by an involved style, 
marked by numerous archaisms, and by the intemperance of the 
author’s attacks on previous workers in his field. Oxford scholars 
and writers in the English Historical Review, above all, suffer for 
their lapses in arithmetic and agriculture, and for what the author 
calls their ‘pea and thimble tactics” in the suppression of truth. 
He corrects them in some details, but he could have learned from 
any one of them how to prepare a book for publication. 

The faults of Domesday and Feudal Statistics are so glaring that 
they blind the eye to possible merits. However unsatisfactory the 
work is which Mr. Inman has done in elucidating his statistics, he 
can claim the credit for having collected them for the use of future 
investigators. Under the headings of Domesday, feudal and agri- 
cultural, he presents a great variety of facts, of which some are 
certain to be useful to specialists in the field he covers. Two tables 


of contents facilitate reference. 
CLIVE DAY. 
Yale University. 


The College-Bred Negro. Atlanta, Georgia: Atlanta University 
Press, IQ00—II5 pp. 


This is “a social study, made under the direction of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, by the Fifth Atlanta Conference,” and edited by Professor 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois. Like its predecessors, and like all Dr. 
DuBois’s work, it is a serious, intelligent and successful effort to 
shed light on the negro problem. 

For the purposes of this investigation, it was decided to “call any 
institution a college which had a course amounting to at least one 
year in addition to the course of the ordinary New England high 
school.” A list of about 2,500 persons was prepared, four-fifths 
of them being graduates of some thirty negro colleges—three times 
as many as are needed at present—and one-fifth graduates of col- 
leges for whites, mostly in the north. It was found that Harvard 
had graduated eleven negroes, Yale and the University of Michigan 
ten each, Cornell eight, Columbia and Pennsylvania four each, and 
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Oberlin 128. To these graduates a circular letter was sent, embody- 
ing 26 questions; but replies were received from only half—a some- 
what ominous fact. It was found that 90 per cent. of those 
born in the south, and 50 per cent. of those born in the north, are 
now living south. Of the whole number of graduates, 53.4 per 
cent. are teachers, 16.8 per cent. clergymen, 6.3 per cent. physicians, 
etc., 4.7 per cent. lawyers, 6 per cent. farmers, artisans and mer- 
chants, and 4 per cent. government employees. The 557 who report 
as to the assessed valuation of the real estate owned by them—of 
these, 85 own no real estate—have holdings averaging $2,411 in 
value. Some 250 report themselves as engaged in such forms of 
race leadership as editing newspapers, lecturing, and conducting 
nurseries, orphanages, homes, building associations, hospitals, sav- 
ings banks, and organized charity associations. 

The conclusions of the study, in which Booker T. Washington 
would doubtless heartily concur, are: 1. The great mass of the 
negroes need common school and manual training. 2. There is a 
large and growing demand for industrial and technical training, and 
trade schools. 3. There is a distinct demand also for the higher 
education of persons, selected for talent and character, to be leaders 
of thought and missionaries of culture among the masses. 4. To 
supply this demand there ought to be maintained several negro col- 
leges in the south. 5. The aim of these colleges should be to supply 
thoroughly trained teachers, preachers, professional men, and cap- 
tains of industry. 6. It is, however, earnestly recommended that 
this college work be concentrated in about twelve high-grade insti- 
tutions instead of being scattered, as it is now, in thirty-four, many 
of them of inferior rank. W. F. B. 


The Government of the American People. By Frank Strong, Ph.D., 
President of the University of Oregon, and Joseph Schafer, 
M.L., Assistant Professor of History in the University of Oregon. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


President Strong and Professor Schafer have made a useful 
addition to our text-books on Civil Government in the United States. 
They point out as defects in other books that they are too elemen- 
tary in treatment, are lacking in continuity, are mere analyses of the 
Constitution, and are written in a style that calls for much interpre- 
tation. These defects the authors propose to avoid. They aim to 
present the facts and forms of government in an unbroken narrative, 
connecting them with those historical events upon which they depend. 
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This they wish to do in an attractive manner, so that the book can be 
used for a reader as well as for a text-book. 

An examination of the work shows that the promise of the pre- 
face has been carried out. The five parts take up in order the gov- 
ernment of town and county, of city, of State, and of nation, the first 
three comprising one-half of the whole. We have thus a continuous 
history of the several forms of government under which we live, 
traced from their origin to the present time. The style is dignified, 
clear, and attractive. 

A fact of special interest is the growing disposition to adopt town 
government in the West. Thus in Illinois, where provision was at 
first made only for the Southern county system, the town system 
now prevails. In North Dakota also, which started with the county 
system, the number of townships which enjoy self-government in 
local matters “is constantly increasing.” The authors believe that 
this tendency toward government by town meeting is encouraged by 
the township method of surveying public lands, and by the develop- 
ment of the public school system. The former furnishes a con- 
venient territorial unit for local self-government, of which the people 
get a taste when they meet to discuss and vote upon school matters. 
“A most interesting effect of such local gatherings is the tendency 
they have to become more than mere school meetings. In North 
Dakota, for example, the congressional townships are school town- 
ships. This gives the people an annual meeting. As a result, they 
come to want self-government in other matters. Soon they petition 
to be allowed a town government, and having this they hold their 
spring meeting, elect officers, and tax themselves for local purposes.” 

A few pages are given to the development of cities in the United 
States. Then a chapter is devoted to Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, where, from quite different beginnings, the same general 
form of city government has been reached. This is characterized by 
the extensive powers entrusted to the mayor. The peculiar difficul- 
ties of government in cities, and the attendant evils and their 
remedies, are then briefly discussed. The conclusion is that no 
permanent reform is possible until all citizens “take a serious and 
active interest in local affairs.” 

The chapter on “State Governments” is not entirely satisfactory. 
The greater part of it is taken up with an account of the first con- 
stitution of Virginia, which is of course historically important. But 
the three pages given to the present State governments and their 
success is hardly adequate to such an important subject. Nowhere, 
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for instance, is the relation of the State to the town and the city 
clearly brought out. The fact that the powers of government in 
both the latter are derived from the State, and in particular that the 
charters of cities may, within State constitutional limits, be changed 
at pleasure by the State legislature, are facts of prime importance, 
a knowledge of which is essential to a good understanding of our 
system of government. The frequent tinkering, as in New York, 
of a city government by the State legislature, and the division of 
responsibility between the two, might well have been mentioned 
as one of the causes of bad government. The tendency of our 
people to forget the State, and neglect their duties to it at elections 
where federal questions are not involved, is such a serious evil, that 
no opportunity should be lost to inculcate the great importance of the 
State in our system. It is a pity that the same effort was not made 
to interest young people in the State government that was evidently 
made to interest them in the town and national governments. 

The half of the book which deals with the national government 
and Constitution is admirable. Omissions have been made judi- 
ciously, so that adequate information is given without too much 
detail. Thus interest is kept up, and the memory is not unduly 
taxed. Especially to be commended is the clear presentation of the 
fact that we have an unwritten as well as a written constitution. “In 
many respects the written constitution has been added to or has 
been modified by the course of events, so that we really have two 
constitutions working side by side and supplementing each other, 
the one written, the other unwritten.” 

With regard to the character and the purpose of the Constitution, 
no more wholesome view can be presented than the following: 
“The Constitution is, then, not entirely the set words and phrases 
written by Gouverneur Morris at the request of the convention. It 
is what by actual operation the people have made it, and upon their 
character it depends for what it really is. A constitution is not an 
end in itself, but a means to an end; and that end is the security of 
life, liberty, and property, and the opportunity of each individual, as 
a part of society, to develop his powers to the fullest.” 


C. H. SMITH. 
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Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in the Colony and Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. By Karl Frederick Geiser, Ph.D. The 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn. 


This monograph is an important contribution to the history of 
immigration before the age of steam and cheap transportation. 
While not so full on the conditions of the ocean passage as 
Diffenderfer’s ‘““Redemptioners,” it is more comprehensive and syste- 
matic in its study of the subsequent social status of the immigrants. 

As we realize that in the absence of some powerful religious 
motive like that which contributed to the development of New 
England, it would have been hardly possible, in view of the cost 
of transportation, to populate the English colonies with laborers 
without some form of servitude, the history and problem of negro 
slavery in the Southern States is seen in a truer relation. The 
original conflict in the South was not so much between slave and 
free labor as between white servitude and negro slavery. That 
negro slavery finally displaced white servitude was in no small 
measure the result of England’s use of the results of the Spanish 
succession war. In the non-plantation colonies, white servitude 
was a more efficient means of supplying labor and lasted on until 
the age of mechanical improvements put within the reach of the 
European peasant independent transportation to the new world. 

With its well ordered narrative, bibliography, apparatus of notes, 
selected documents, and index, Dr. Geiser’s book can be warmly 
commended to the students of the social history of the Middle 
States. E. G. B. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Among the Yale Bicentennial Publications (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York), several in whole or in part appeal to the student 
of political science and political history. Chief among such must 
be mentioned Professor Schwab’s “‘Confederate States of America,” 
a signal contribution to financial and industrial history. The writer 
was at once fortunate and discerning in taking possession of so 
extensive a field not yet occupied, and the subject happily found 
an historian well qualified by practical and theoretical training to 
command its intricacies. 

Among the papers in “Two Centuries Growth of American Law,” 
by members of the Faculty of the Law School, of interest to the 
student of political science in its broader aspects, may be noted 
Judge Baldwin’s “Introduction,” noting the influence of the civil 
law in the seventeenth century and of codification in the nineteenth; 
his “Pleading in Civil Actions,” a very brief and clear account 
of the reform in procedure; his “Constitutional Law,” tracing our 
system back to the colonial charters and the practice of appeals to 
the King in Council, which took shape in the eighteenth century, 
noting the rise and influence of the bar in the latter half of that cen- 
tury, and briefly stating the controlling general doctrines of consti- 
tutional law as worked out by the courts and their practical opera- 
tion upon our institutions; his “Private Corporations,” showing 
the legal status of the colony charters and the American doctrine 
as to their inviolability afterward applied to private corporations in 
the Dartmouth College case, the English and American practice in 
the eighteenth century as to incorporation with chronological and 
classified lists of all charters granted by the colonial, state and federal 
governments before 1801, the policy of general corporation laws 
resulting in the strict limitation of corporate powers, the attitude 
of the courts to monopolistic trusts and corporate combinations, 
the rights of corporations outside the state creating them, and the 
effect of the fourteenth amendment to the federal constitution. 
Prof. Rogers in “Municipal Corporations” treats historically, with 
free reference to the primary legal sources, the development of the 
municipal corporation, which is shown to be a creation of American 
law, and touches upon the topics of self-incorporation, constitutional 
limitations upon such corporations, and their exemption from the 
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doctrine of the Dartmouth College case. Prof. Townsend dis- 
cusses “Admiralty” topically from the strictly legal rather than the 
historical point of view and consequently does not bring out the 
states rights animus in the opposition to the full exercise by the 
federal courts of the admiralty powers granted by the constitution. 
The colonial vice-admiralty courts and state admiralty courts before 
1789 are briefly referred to. Prof. Beers notes the great changes 
from the English law of Real Property, giving references mainly 
to secondary authorities, but does not treat the subject from the 
institutional or historical standpoint. Mr. Webb deals with “Crim- 
inal Law and Procedure” in a popular manner without exact 
references. His statement that benefit of clergy was never recog- 
nized in the colonies is erroneous,—witness the case of the British 
soldiers concerned in the “Boston Massacre.”’ Massachusetts was 
legislating against a real evil when she abolished the privilege. 
Prof. Woolsey’s paper on “International Law” gives a brief review 
of the contributions of the United States to this department by 
diplomatic action, especially with reference to the rights and duties 
of neutrals, freedom of the seas and the free navigation of rivers, 
international arbitration, continuous voyages, transfer of allegi- 
ance, and the Monroe doctrine, with brief notes upon the principal 
American treatises and early collegiate instruction in the subject. 
His statement that the United States “has not employed the right 
to commission privateers as an aid in war since its national exist- 
ence began,” is obviously incorrect. The other papers in the 
volume are mainly of technical legal interest though aimed at the 
general reader. 

In the same field of legal and institutional history may be men- 
tioned the essay by Professors C. F. Kent and F. K. Sanders on 
“The Growth of Israelitish Law” in the volume of “Biblical and 
Semitic Studies.” Here the reader will find the results of modern 
critical study of what for so many centuries has borne the name 
of the Mosaic Law set forth very simply and clearly. 

In “India Old and New,” Professor Hopkins has collected several 
studies of the economic institutions and present-day problems of 
India: most timely are the essays on the plague and the fight against 
it. Of an historical and critical character are the papers on Hindu 
Gilds and the systems of land tenure. Two or three papers on the 
diplomatic history of the United States find a place in Professor 
Bourne’s “Essays in Historical Criticism,” among which may be 
noted “The Demarcation Line,” “The Proposed Absorption of 
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Mexico, 1847-1848,” and “The Legend of Marcus Whitman,” in 
which the effort is made to rectify the widely prevalent distorted 
accounts of the status of the Oregon question in 1843. 

Finally, President Hadley’s “Education of the American Citizen” 
contains his presidential addresses before the Economic Associa- 
tion, some recent papers on Trusts, and his original and suggestive 
essays on “Ethics as a Political Science,” first published in this 
Review. 

In connection with these modern discussions one cannot help 
remarking upon the singular good fortune of the University in 
being able, at this two hundredth anniversary, to put into the hands 
of historical students the most minute and extensive record of the life 
of the American scholar of the eighteenth century, by the publica- 
tion of “The Literary Diary of President Stiles,” edited by Professor 
Dexter. That this will prove one of the most interesting and lasting 
monuments of the festival is certain. Of the contents of this Diary, 
so far as they relate to history and politics, a more extended review 
will be made later on. 

The editors of “Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), Messrs. J. B. Reynolds, S. H. 
Fisher, and H. B. Wright, have made a valuable contribution to the 
history of the inner life of Yale during its first two centuries. The 
general historical sketch has been attractively written by Mr. 
Wright, and it will be gratifying to many to learn that he has been 
able to show that the tradition so widely diffused, that there was 
but a single undergraduate member in the College church at one 
time near the end of the eighteenth century, is untrue and to give 
a satisfactory explanation of its origin. 

The various phases of religious activity at Yale are described by 
writers intimately familiar with them. Tables analyzing the church 
affiliations of the students show a striking increase in the proportion 
of Episcopalians. In the present Junior class there are 50 per 
cent. more Episcopalians than Congregationalists and nearly twice 
as many Episcopalians as Presbyterians. The publication of this 
volume will render a great service to the University and place in 
the hands of many of its graduates an interesting memorial of their 
college life. 

The brief life of Cromwell, which Mr. S. R. Gardiner prepared 
some years ago for Messrs. Goupil for their series of richly illus- 
trated historical works, has now been republished with some revi- 
sion (Longmans, Green & Co., New York). Mr. Gardiner’s cau- 
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tion and judicial impartiality give a certain dryness to his style in 
a compact narrative like this, and he has consequently not suc- 
ceeded in making so interesting a book as Mr. Firth’s life in the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series, but as a succinct review of Crom- 
well’s career giving the sifted results of years of study by the great 
historian this volume will be warmly appreciated and will con- 
tribute powerfully to the establishment of a generally accepted 
verdict of a period and a personality which have been the battle 
ground of controversy for two hundred years. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “George Washington and other Ameri- 
can Addresses” (The Macmillan Co., New York) is an attractive 
miscellany commemorative of his recent journey in the United 
States. Half of the ten papers are devoted to the great leaders 
of the English race, Alfred, Cromwell, Washington and Lincoln. 
The essay on “Recent Biographies of Cromwell” is a timely aid to 
the reader, who halts perplexed before the still swelling host 
of Cromwell books. Brief vivid sketches of the great writers of 
the last two generations form the substance of the paper entitled 
“Personal Reminiscences.” 
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